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Rust and Corrosion Resisting 
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GALVANIZED EAVES TROUGHS 


AND 





CORRUGATED EXPANDING CONDUCTORS 


HE necessity of having good Eaves Troughs and Conductors was 

never so evident as now. People everywhere, your customers, 
have learned that the best is the cheapest. War time needs have 
brought out the fact that only those manufactured articles that give 
the maximum amount of service are worth while. All others rep- 
resent a waste of time and material. Have you a stock of “‘worth 
while’? Eaves Troughs and Conductors on hand? Order a supply of 


“PLECKER’S” 


GALVANIZED EAVES TROUGHS 
AND 


CORRUGATED EXPANDING CONDUCTORS 


HEY are made of Keystone Copper Bearing Steel, one of the best metals 

known for these purposes, as it effectively resists rust and corrosion. These 
eaves troughs and conductors are practically unaffected by weather conditions, 
being exceptionally strong and durable. They will give many years of the very 
best service. They cost no more than the ordinary kind, so serve your cus- 
tomers with the best. Merits like these are worth looking into— they bring 
satisfied customers and bigger profits. 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR CATALOG LISTING TIN PLATE 
TINNERS TOOLS AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


CLARK-SMITH HARDWARE CoO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS. 6C and 61. 
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The Steel Furnace that 1s pos- 


itively gas-tight, because it’s made _If you're not handling the 
; FRONT RANE you, your cus- 





v1 g h a tomers and we are all losing 
. money. Write for illustrated 
Made of tested metal, cold-riveted to- literature and prices. 


gether. No direct draft to warp and 
buckle. Stays in order. 





Steel Furnace 


is fool-proof. Gets more heat value out of 
the fuel used; because its radiating surface 
is greater, and more of the heat generated 
in burning the coal is extracted before the 
smoke and gases are passed on up the flue. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg.Co. — 


4058 Forest Park Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE NATIONAL War SAVINGS committee, which is 
carrying on through its State and local committees a 
Nation-wide campaign to get all the peo- 

June 28 Is ple on or before June 28th to pledge 

Pledge Day. themselves to save to the utmost of their 

ability and to buy War Savings Stamps 
with their savings, has given out the following state- 
ment: 

“Those of us who remain at home while others do 
the fighting have an ever-increasing number of oppor- 
tunities to do definite and highly important work for 
our country. We wish to do this work as an expres- 
sion of the gratitude we feel in being privileged to 
continue at our usual tasks, to enjoy the loving com- 
panionship of our families, to meet freely with our 
friends and neighbors, to enjoy all the security of life 
and most of the pleasures and the economic privileges 
of peace times while other men, who have had to put 
aside all these things, are fighting our battles for us 
on the sacred soil of France and on the high seas. 

“Our new opportunity to serve comes as a result of 
designating June 28 as National War Savings Day, a 
day on which all men and women and all children of 
sufficient years to appreciate the day’s significance are 
called upon to pledge themselves to save to the utmost 
of their ability and to conserve all possible labor and 
materials for the Government, and to buy War Sav- 
ings Stamps with their savings. Our part is to do 
everything possible to make this day stand out among 
the great days of this period of the war. 

“Could any one of us be asked to do less than this? 
Could any one of us refuse to do so little a thing to 
win a war for the world’s freedom? Could any one 
of us put aside this plea for saving while all Europe 
is crying out in its agony to be released from the 
clutches of the monster that is befouling all it touches ? 
Could we refuse so simple a thing and at the same time 
ask other men to give their lives that our own precious 
lives be spared and our firesides be kept safe from the 
terrors of the Hun? Our duty is clear, our privilege 
is great, our sacrifice is little, our work is important. 

“National War Savings Day is to be the great rally- 
ing day on which everyone in our country is expected 
to pledge himself or herself to save and economize. 
This saving and economizing will first of all leave in 
the markets a greater supply of labor and materials 
for the use of the Government with which to fight the 
war. And then the money savings of the individuals 
are to be invested in War Savings Stamps. 

“What the Government asks us to do is to pledge 
ourselves to buy at definite periods with our savings a 


specific amount of War Savings Stamps. The thing 
to be accomplished is to get subscriptions which will 
take care during the balance of the present year of the 
unsold portion of the $2,000,000,000 of War Savings 
Stamps authorized by the Congress to be sold during 
1918. 

“When one stops to think of the matter, it is really 
a small thing to raise $2,000,000,000 in a country of 
more than 100,000,000 people. If everyone would do 
his share, it would be necessary for each person to 
subscribe to only $20 worth of stamps. 

“The duty of us at home is to see to it that the 
entire amount is subscribed. We must work to that 
We must add to our already great army of war 
savers. We must make more sacrifices ourselves and 
urge sacrifices upon others. National War Savings 
Day must be made the great success all of us hope 


end. 


for. 








COMMERCIAL TRAINING has become an important 
part of education, even though many still claim there 
is no need for it, and assert that the 
proper place to prepare for a business 


but in some well 


Commercial 
Education. career is not in school, 
established business where the inexperi- 
enced can, step by step, gradually familiarize them- 
selves with business and its general principles. 

These people point to the thread-worn argument of 
the self-made business men and claim they achieved 
their success with no other equipment than. the three 
“Rs” of the grammar Why then, they ask, 
should the sons of these men be supplied with the 
their fathers 


school. 


higher education without which suc- 
ceeded? The to this oft-heard 
most convincingly demonstrated by the actions of the 
self-made men that 
their own sons and daughters, for the most part, com- 
pose the rank and file of high school and college stu- 


seem very 


answer question is 


themselves. lor is it not true 


dents? In short, our self-made friends 


careful that their children are benefits of a 


given the 
whenever the young people them- 


convictions of their 


higher education, 
selves can be won over to the 
fathers. 

Now, while it is true the 
may attain his goal after he has learned by failure and 
on the other hand, ac- 
complishes his purpose quickly easily. 
Why? Because he has no long term of apprentice- 
ship to serve, 
which should help him greatly in whatever line of in- 
how to 


self-made business man 


experience, the educated one, 


more and 


thanks to a training in business culture 


dustry he may enter. [le has also learned 
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meet difficulties and master them by knowledge of ap- 
proved practices. He wastes no time with indirect 
methods. His reward is generally assured. Although 
it is true he may often have to start on the same rung 
of the ladder as the man with the three “R”’ schooling, 
he will soon climb above his rival, and attain a position 
to which, without education, he never would have 
dared to aspire. 

It, therefore, follows that both the practical and the 
cultural sides of the mind of the business man must be 
developed, for unquestionably the business man of to- 
day should be as well educated as the professional 
man. Has it ever occurred to you that when a pro- 
fessional man is called on for advice he often suggests 
that you return in twenty-four hours for the answer? 
What would the business man of today, or to be more 
specific, our own hardware merchant be thought of 
should a customer call at his store and question him 
on any subject pertaining to his business, and he 
should suggest a delay of twenty-four hours while he 
looked up his reply. The average hardware merchant 
is expected to answer immediately, for this is what the 
customer or inquirer demands. He must be able to 
carry details that double and treble the amount ordi- 
narily carried by the average professional man. So 
it is necessary that the powers of the mind of the hard- 
ware man be trained so that he can memorize, reason 
and judge more rapidly, anc at the same time as ac- 
curately, as the professional man. 

On account of the recognition of the foregoing 
facts, colleges like Harvard University, the University 
of Minnesota, Boston University and other large seats 
of learning are adding to their curriculum business 
courses to meet the demand for extended business 
education which are equivalent to those offered the 
professional man. It may not be long before some 
administrative business title way be added to the name 
of some of our greatest hardware merchants in the 
country. 

It can no longer be considered that the argument of 
the self-made business man is reasonable. The prac- 
tical man of today does not believe that the only way 
to learn is by doing. He has gradually come to ap- 
preciate the value of education, and now understands 
that success depends on being schooled as well as ex- 
perienced in one’s vocation. 








TEUTONIC PROPAGANDA in its constant effort to em- 
‘broil us with our Allies in the Far East and with our 
neighbors to north and south, has failed 


Propaganda to achieve its aim. Even Prussian in- 
of Lies and . . 
Hate Fails, ‘tigue could not hide forever the truth 


that our enemy was not Britain, not 

Japan, but Germany herself. It was the Prussian 
spirit of arrogance, embodied in a pig-headed German 
king who spoke English only brokenly, against which 
we fought for freedom in 1776. Pitt and Fox and all 
the leaders of liberal England were opposed to the 
senseless war. Their opposition carried such weight 
that the King had to hire Germans to fight the Amer- 
icans because enough British could not be got to enlist. 
For a hundred years the long 4,000-mile border has 
stretched between us and Canada, undefended by a 
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gun, a fort, a ship of war. If Canada had.been a 
colony of the Kaiser, would we have slept so peace- 
fully with no thought of danger? Or would the bor- 
der have bristled with cannon? Would we not, against 
our will, have been forced to become a militaristic na- 
tion ? 

Our navy knew long before the European war broke 
out that the British fleet was a defense to us, the Ger- 
man one a menace. If the Germans had possessed the 
greatest navy on earth is it supposable that the com- 
merce of the open ports would have continued the 
policy of a fair field to all? In such a case would the 
Prussian power have lined up side by side with ours 
to maintain the Monroe Doctrine, or would it have 
been the greatest danger to that policy? The German 
navy, ever since it became a ponderable power, has 
been a threat to the United States. It has been arro- 
gant and bullying to us. The incidents at Samoa, at 
Haiti, at Venezuela, and at Manila Bay are guideposts 
to warn us against the sea domination of the Teuton. 

During a long record of dealings with Japan and 
China the United States has shown no disposition 
whatever to despoil these countries or rob them of 
their rights. On the other hand, Germany has been 
the most ruthless menace to the “open door” in China, 
the one country most eager for a partition of China by 
means of “spheres of influence.” 

When we look at the map of North America and 
read the story it tells us, we know how absurd it is for 
us to be duped by German propaganda about the de- 
signs of England upon us. When we look at the pres- 
ent map of Europe we know how foolish it would be 
to neglect the lesson it teaches. At least we have 
found out who are our friends—and who is our enemy. 








Don't Kick. There may be—there usually is—a 
very good reason in justification of the thing against 
which you complain. We were left 

Quit Your without coal last winter and we were 

Complaints. nearly frozen. But we know now that 

the coal was needed to bunker the cargo 

boats that were carrying our supplies to France. If 

they hadn't carried it, the German drive that began in 

March might soon have found the allies without food 
and ammunition both. 

When we weren't allowed to give our boys any 
brass-band send offs, the censors’ reasons seemed fool- 
ish and absurd. But we know now that while we 
thought our boys were only sailing in regiments, they 
were going in divisions. And where Germany believe: 
there weren’t a hundred thousand of them in France 
at most, she is just beginning to learn that there are 
more than half a million. 

Some of our no-wheat bread is pretty bad, and may- 
be you feel like kicking about that. But our bread has 
never been half as bad as it is in France and England. 
You know now how much our wheat is needed. And 
a bushel will furnish a gunner or an airman with his 
bread ration for a month. Supposing your bushel of 
wheat should some day send out an airman to drop a 
bomb on the whole German general staff, how will you 
feel about it then? 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


A pessimist always seems as unreasonable to me as 

a hungry man would be who, seated at a table loaded 

with choice viands and luscious fruits, persists in eat- 

ing only the crumbs that fall from the festive board. 
* * *« 


The taking over by the Government of the entire 
output of a popular brand of tobacco recalls to my 
friend Fred M. Ruddell of Globe Stove and Range 
Company, Kokomo, Indiana, a good story in connec- 
tion with that particular tobacco. 

A distinguished Chinese merchant was commenting 
on our publicity methods and said: 

“American advertising has reached China, even to 
the billboards. I know by the billboard pictures they 
have she-cows and he-cows, and the she-cows give 
milk, but the he-cows give tobacco.” 


* * a 


On his way from Washington, D. C., to attend the 
annual convention of the National Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Louis 
Giclas stopped long enough in Chicago to pay me a 
visit. Under the pseudonym of “Tom Johnsing’”’ he 
has dispensed healing laughter through the pages of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE Record from 
time to time to the great delight of our readers. 


7 * 


H. W. Sigrist of Modern Way Furnace Company, 
ort Wayne, Indiana, saw a man descend from an 
excursion train and wearily turn his steps to the trol- 
ley, followed by his wife and fourteen children. 

He says that a policeman touched the excursionist 
on the shoulder and gave the order: 

“Come along with me.” 

“What for?” 

“Blowed if I know; but when ye’re locked up I'll 
go back and find out why that crowd was following 
ye. 


* * 


Occasionally the “bald head row” has disadvan- 
tages other than those which come from the standard 
jokes which derive their sustenance from that part of 
the theater. My friend George T. Bailey of the Oliver 
Iron and Steel Company Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
tells of a new, though fortunately not common, dis- 
advantage of seats in the “bald head row.” 

A trained ostrich recently disconcerted its exhibitor 
at a music hall by continually endeavoring to break 
away from all restraint and to climb over the footlights 
into the first row. 

The widely advertised act came to a sudden end 
and the professor emerged from behind the curtain 
and apologized for the actions of his pet in about these 
words : 

“Lydies and gentlemen, Hi am very sorry to dis- 
appoint you this hevening. We are compelled to cease 
our hengagement until the management supplies wigs 
for the first row. 

“The hoccupants’ ave no ’air on top of their ’eads, 
and my bird takes them for heggs.” 
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5 
There is a character in Charles Dickens’ novel 
Martin Chusslewit whom | admire more than any 
other in English literature. His name is Mark Tapley. 
His jollity is irrepressible. His greatest efforts to dif- 
fuse good cheer are made always when affairs are at 
their worst. He is fond of declaring that there isn't 
much credit to be had by being jolly when things are 
It is in the contrary circumstances that 
optimism is most needed. The Mark Tapley formula 
for happiness is both the laughter of wisdom and the 
wisdom of laughter—free from complex dogmas and 
easily within the capacity of the average man. 


aK ok aK 


going well. 


Cold weather, intensified by wind and rain, has no 
terrors for so doughty a fisherman as my friend 
Colonel W. J. Lock- 
| 
| 





wood who has just re- 
turned 
torial trip to Hubbard's 


from a pisca- 
Resort at Hayward, 
Wisconsin. Despite the 
inclemency of the ele- 
ments, the Colonel re- 
fused to remain in- 


doors with the rock- 


ing-chair sportsmen. 
forth with a 
land 
muske- 


He went 
determination to 
at least one 
longe. To use a mili- 
| tary 
achieved his objective ; 
and like our 
Marines in Irance, he 


phrase, he 


then, 








swept beyond his ob 








jective and captured 


two more “muskies” after a thrilling contest with 
° 

these game fighters of the finny tribe. 

he caught forty-seven pike while he was out in the 


with his established 


Incidentally, 
wind and rain. In accordance 
custom, the Colonel and his charming wife served the 
biggest of the ‘“muskies” to a number of friends at a 
special dinner in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, which is his habitat between times. 

+ * ” 

Whoever wrote the subjoined verses may not have 
been a great poet in the accepted sense of the word. 
Nevertheless, he has written down in straightforward 
phrases the lesson which the world needs to learn most 


of all. 
If I Knew. 


If I knew the box where the smiles are kept, 
No matter how large the key, 

Or strong the bolt, | would try so hard 
*Twould open, I know, for me. 


Then over the land and sea, broadcast 
I'd scatter the smiles to play, 

That the children’s faces might hold them fast 
lor many and many a day. 


If I knew of a box that was large enough 
To hold all the frowns I meet, 

I would try to gather them, every one, 
From nursery, school and street 


Then, folding and holding I'd pack them in, 
And turn the monster key: 

I'd hire a giant to drop the box 
To the depths of the deep, deep sea. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 
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The Malleable Steel Range Company, South Bend, 
Indiana, are building an addition, 34x88 feet, to 
cost $10,000. 

— ODO 


ANNOUNCES CURTAILMENT OF STOVE 
PRODUCTION BY AGREEMENT. 


The Conservation Division of the War Industries 
Board after a conference with the representatives and 
manufacturers of the stove and warm air heater indus- 
try gave out the following statement: 

“Representatives of the stove and warm air heater 
manufacturers have been conferring with the Con- 
servation Division of the War Industries Board re- 
garding a program that is necessary to meet war con- 
ditions and enter into the savings of iron and steel, 

fuel, transportation, and labor. 

“The warm air heater manufacturers have already 
suggested action, which would mean a reduction of 
75 per cent of the styles and sizes of furnaces now 
on the market. The stove manufacturers suggested 
that no new styles or sizes of stoves be placed on the 
market for the period of the war, and representatives 
are now working out a detailed program of eliminat- 
ing styles and sizes that are not really necessary. This, 
of course, will be taken up with the retail dealers be- 
fore any definite action is taken. 

“This is especially important as a means of saving 
iron and steel, so essential to the country at, the pres- 
ent. It will also enable the stove and warm air heater 
manufacturers to adjust their business to war condi- 
tions, and to prepare for any war emergency that may 
come. Such action taken now may make unnecessary 
more drastic steps, or prevent any serious situation 
later. 

“Stocks of dealers will be smaller, and move more 
rapidly, and less capital will stand useless because tied 
up in inactive stocks.” 


—e-<>o—_—_____ 


POSSESSES FACILITIES FOR COOKING 
AND BAKING AT SAME TIME. 


A stove possessing features and advantages which 
the housewife is at first glance able to appreciate, is 
bound to be a source of profit to the dealer who sells 
it. Furthermore, it is likewise bound to bring busi- 
ness to the manufacturer. In order to make such a 
stove it is necessary to understand the qualities de- 
manded by the buyers. The reason for the lack of 
success of some stove manufacturers is that they are 
so anxious to get their product on the market that they 
do not give sufficient time and thought to the analyz- 
ing of the desires of the people who use the stoves 
and, consequently, the dealers who handle them are 
seriously handicapped in their selling business. If 
they do succeed in making a sale, it is only after they 


have used practically every word in their vocabulary, 
and have expended so much time and energy that the 
profit is reduced to an almost negligible quantity. 

It was with this lesson in mind that the Ringen 
Stove Company, Division American Stove Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri, started out in business, according 
to the manufacturers. They declare that before try- 





Quick Meal Oil Stove, Number 2956-0 with Number 18 Oven, 
Made By Ringen Stove Company, Division of American 
Stove Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


‘ing to sell their products to the dealers, they made a 


thorough study of the features in a stove most sought 
after by the housewife, and that they then made their 
stoves to conform with these requirements. As an 
example they offer their Quick Meal Oil Stove Num- 
ber 2956-O. One of the advantages to the housewife 
in this stove, which she is able to recognize instantly 
is that baking and cooking can be done at the same 
time. The stove has two top cooking burners and 
two burners under the step. It is declared that the 
step burners can likewise be used for cooking. This 
stove is also equipped with the number 18 baking 
oven, and with glass oil founts. It is one of the Wick 
Blue Flame Oil Stoves which the Company makes and 
which the manufacturers claim to be very attractive in 
appearance. This is another feature which pleases 
the housewife. She is proud to have everything which 
she uses look neat. The burners are declared to be 
simple and easy to re-wick. The burner chimneys 
are, according to the Company, made of porcelain 
enameled steel which is especially important to the 
housewife because it prevents rust and makes it easy 
to clean them. The Quick Meai Stoves are all said 
to be constructed according to the safety require- 
ments of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and are on the permitted list of stoves. Dealers are 
advised to obtain particulars at once regarding these 
stoves. All desired information may be procured by 
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addressing the Ringen Stove Company, Division of 

American Stove Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

PROCURES PATENT FOR A COMBINED 
COAL AND GAS RANGE. 





Ransom W. Davenport, Detroit, Michigan, assignor 
to the Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, Michigan, has 
been granted United States patent rights, under num- 
ber 1,265,432, for a combined coal and gas range de- 


scribed in the following: 
In a cook stove, the com- 

















+ [1,265,432 
ee bination with an oven, of 
say | Sore | Bia te an ashpit and superposed 
<4 =e ' . firebox at one side thereof 
pe = — a and flues extending from 





said firebox over the top, 
vA down at one side beneath 
the bottom and to the rear of said oven, a gas burner 
having a portion arranged between said ashpit and oven 
and discharging laterally through an aperture in the 
oven wall into the lower portion thereof,a removablede- 
flector or false bottom arranged above the level of dis- 
charge of said burner, and co-acting dampers for re- 
spectively controlling said aperture and a discharge 
opening from the top of the oven and a common means 
actuating said dampers. 








—_-* 


WANTS TO KNOW NAME OF MAKERS OF 
CRESCENT FIRE PLACE GRATES. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorRD: 
Please let us know who makes the Crescent Fire 








Place Grates. 
SUBSCRIBER. 
———., Ohio, June 11, 1918. 


~e- —_ 


GETS REGISTRATION FOR TRADE MARK. 


Under serial number 106,971, United States regis- 

tration has been granted to Hewitt and Runnels, Bay 

City, Michigan, for 

the trade mark 

eR To shown in the ac- 

companying _ illus- 

106.971 tration. The Com- 

pany claims use since May 1, 1915, and the claim was 

filed October 26, 1917. The particular description of 

goods is a liquid polish for stoves. 

ACCURATELY TESTED CASTINGS ARE 

IMPORTANT ELEMENT OF RANGE. 





From a mere ocular inspection it is impossible to 
Judge the quality of the castings used in the making 
of a cooking range. The stove dealer who desires to 
acquire accurate information in this regard has sev- 
eral courses open to him. First, he may ask for and 
obtain from the makers a description of the process 
used in the foundry for producing the castings. Sec- 
ond, he may take up the study of metallurgical chem- 
istry and, after he has become proficient in that sci- 
ence, he may visit the stove foundry and observe for 
himself what methods are used, making chemical tests 
on the spot. Third, he may engage the services of a 
trustworthy expert to do this work for him. 
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In the vast majority.of cases, however, the dealer 
in stoves has neither the time to engage in the study 
of metallurgical chemistry nor does he feel warranted 
in spending money to secure a report from an expert. 
He is, therefore, under the necessity of placing reli- 
ance upon the statement of the manufacturers as to 
the quality and serviceability of the metal used in the 
castings. Fortunately, the latter course may be de- 
pended upon to yield the required information. In 
most instances, the manufacturers have a reputation 
to sustain and their continuance in business is con- 
tingent upon the truthfulness of their representation of 
their commodities. Hence, when a firm, such as the 
Globe Stove and Range Company of Kokomo, Indi- 
ana, gives definite statements as to the methods by 
which its castings are produced, full confidence may be 
placed in them. 

The Pioneer Globe Range made by this Company 
is declared to be manufactured from strong, durable, 
smooth, quick-heating castings that will not twist or 
warp out of shape in a short time. The castings are 
said to be produced from a carefully prepared blend 
of the best Northern and Southern pig irons. The 
mixtures are formed on an analysis basis only and not 
by the old “cut and dry” fracture method. Tests are 
declared to be made from every heat, thus assuring 
the highest quality of metal obtainable. Moreover, all 
plates are said to be of one uniform thickness, thus 
giving perfect baking with the minimum of fuel. Many 
other desirable features are claimed to be embodied 
in this range. Stove dealers would do well, therefore, 
to enter into correspondence with the Globe Stove and 
Range Company, Kokomo, Indiana, with reference to 
this product. All questions relating to it will be 
gladly and promptly answered by the Company, and 
catalogs and descriptive booklets will be mailed in re- 


sponse to enquiries. 
“*- 


OBTAINS PATENT RIGHTS FOR SAFETY 
ATTACHMENT FOR RANGES. 


Under number 1,265,183, United States patent 
rights have been granted to Frank John Eble, New 


York City, for a safety attachment for ranges de- 


scribed herewith: 


In combination with a gas 
stove, a main supply pipe for 
the pair of spaced 
branch pipes connected to said 


said 


Same, a 


main pipe, valves in 


branch pipes, paralleling oper- 





ating handles having bifurcated 





ends for engagement with said 
out- 





anne valves, ears projecting 

wardly from said stove and se- 
cured thereto, said ears being provided with slots to 
receive said operating handles, integrally formed lugs 
projecting from both sides of said handles whereby to 
prevent the application of the handles in an inoperative 
position, said lugs disposed in parallel relation when 
the valves are closed, a locking strip slidably mounted 
on studs projecting from the side of said stove, said 
locking strip having outturned ends adapted to engage 
said lugs whereby to prevent the opening of both 


valves simultaneously. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 54 to 59 inclusive. 








The Clark Bolt and Nut Company, Waterbury, 
Connecticut, will soon start work on an addition to its 
plant. The proposed extension will be one story, 
46x57 feet. 

Plans are being made for a steel and concrete seven 
story, 300x375 foot addition to cost about $500,000, 
for the Gillette Safety Razor Company, at South 
Boston, Massachusetts. 





ANNOUNCES PUBLICATION OF BOOK ON 
HOW TO PREVENT FUTURE WARS. 





The two greatest questions looming before every 
business man in America today are, first, the winning 
of this war; and second, the blocking of future wars. 
The two things are absolutely related. This war must 
be won before a feasible plan can be developed for 
stopping other wars. 

A strong committee of The Associated Business 
Papers, Incorporated, had been carefully thinking of 
these important questions, and had reached the decision 
that economic pressure in the modern world would be 
the great force for the maintenance of peace. Just as 
this discovery was made, Jesse H. Neal, Secretary of 
the Associated Business Papers, Incorporated, learned 
that an important book was soon to come from the 
press on this very subject. It was written by Herbert 
S. Houston, a member of the Committee on the 
Chamber of Commerce of’ the United States on the 
economic results of the war. Mr. Neal got in touch 
with Mr. Houston and secured galley proofs of the 
book, and these were eagerly read by the committee 
of the Business Press. The suggestion was made to 
Mr. Houston that his book should appear as a serial 
in the leading business papers. He immediately said 
he would be glad to have it used in that way for he 
was possessed with the belief that the greatest thing 
before the world in general and business men in par- 
ticular was the safeguarding of civilization against 
war, after this war has been: won. 

So AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD has 
pleasure in announcing that it will run this book, 
“Blocking New Wars,” that has just come from the 
press, as a series of articles. Mr. Houston, the author, 
has been a leading advocate of economic pressure as a 
sanction to put behind world courts. He introduced 
a resolution at the convention of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States three years ago, urging 
that economic pressure should be used against the 
nation that failed to keep its pledge with other nations. 
Then when the League to Enforce Peace was formed 


in Philadelphia in June, 1915, he was a member of 
the Committee on Resolutions, and. proposed that 
economic pressure be embodied in the proposals of the 
League, as a sanction to place behind international 
courts. This was adopted and has been a part of the 
League program from the beginning. Then Mr. 
Houston was a member of the Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States that pre- 
pared the referendum which approved of the plan to 
use economic pressure. It was while engaged in 
research study in connection with this referendum, 
that he discovered there was no book that properly 
covered the subject, and he decided to write one. He 
has dedicated this book to his colleagues “on the Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States which prepared the referendum on the Economic 
Results of the War, men with the vision and courage 
to plan definite ways to prevent future wars.” The 
dedication closes with these words: “This book is 
dedicated with the expression of a like faith with 
theirs, in the power of international commerce to aid 
in maintaining international peace.” 

Mr. Houston is Vice-President of the Publishing 
House of Doubleday Page and Company, of which 
Walter H. Page, the American Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James is a member. Mr. Houston has 
been President of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World and has spoken before Chambers of Com- 
throughout the country on business and 
He has been with Ex-President Taft 


merce 
economic topics. 
on the Executive Committee of the League to Enforce 
Peace since it was formed, and at the great “\Wéin the 
War” Convention of the League held in Philadelphia 
May 17th and 18th, 1918, he delivered an address on 
“Commerce and the Mailed Fist.” At a war meeting 
in Providence, Rhode Island, on May 2nd, at which 
Mr. Houston spoke, with Sir George Adams Smith of 
Scotland, he strongly advocated the immediate organi- 
zation of a League of Nations, holding that this would 
be a war measure, and not a peace measure. 


” 
~-oo 


AMERICAN HARDWARE GAINS MARKET IN 
FOOCHOW, CHINA. 





According to United States Consul A. Pontius in 
a supplement to Commerce Reports, the official daily 
publication of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, the trade in hardware at Foochow, China, 
amounts annually to about $35,000. Most of the 
importations came from Great Britain before the war, 
but the existing conditions have caused a heavy loss 
to the British manufacturers. A few lines of simple 
hardware supplies are manufactured by the natives, 
but the bulk of the demand for hardware is now in the 
Japanese and American manufactured articles. In a 
few of the cheaper lines of Japanese hardware the 
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European or American manufacturers could not pos- 
sibly compete, but in many household articles and 
tools, such as bevels, bicycles, bits, door bolts, chisels, 
clippers, cutlery, files, hammers, hinges, lamps, white 
lead, nails, padlocks, paints, saws, screw drivers, 
screws, shears, squares, tacks, vises, and wrenches, the 
Japanese manufacturers must give way to the better 
goods imported from Europe and the United States, 
which, owing to finish and quality, appeal to the 


native buyer. 
“e- 


PATENTS A CASH REGISTER. 


Thomas Carroll, Dayton, Ohio, assignor to the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, has 
procured United States patent rights, under number 
1,265,301, for a cash register described herewith: 

— In a machine 
+ of the class de- 
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for 





actuating 
the accounting device, a rack on each member, a pinion 
engaging said racks and movable to an invariable ex- 
tent whereby said members are operated, and keys for 
moving said pinion to an invariable extent and con- 
trolling the extents of movement of said members. 
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USE OF FARM EXPLOSIVES HELPS TO 
REDEEM IDLE LAND. 


It is a matter of duty as well as of profit to the re- 
tail hardware dealer who counts any appreciable num- 
ber of farmers among his customers to help in the 
propaganda for the cultivation of idle land. The 
world must be safeguarded against famine. For a 
considerable time to come America must feed the 











IMustrating Use of Farm Explosives, Made by E. !. Du Pont de 
Nemours and Company, Department 12, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


world. There are thousands upon thousands of non- 
producing acres in this country which can be rendered 
fertile by comparatively little effort. As to the rela- 
tively new methods of using farm explosives, a vast 
percentage of untilled soil can be brought into cultiva- 
tion. 
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Great as is the need for men to fight the forces of 
evil in foreign fields, equally as great is the need for 
men to man the plows, harrows and reapers. Any- 
thing that would interfere or prevent the work of 
manning these utensils of production should be elim- 
inated. Anything that prevents acres upon acres of 
idle land from becoming productive should be done 
away with. 

No longer is there a type of man on the farms that 
in any way approaches those early settlers who mi- 
grated westward and hewed a home from the forest, 
and no longer is there a type of man which is willing 
to work as farm hands and by apprenticeship learn the 
business of farming by economy, thrift and hard work. 

The tractor has replaced the horse, improved me- 
chanical tools have taken the place of hand labor and 
rough stumpy ground thickly imbedded with boulders, 
and in many places covered with water, has given place 
to smooth, dry land by the use of a little dynamite, 
making the farm much easier to work. 

Do not blame a man that does not want to plow, 
when for every twenty feet he plows, a hidden boulder 
or soil covered stump suddenly stops short his prog 
ress. Nor is it pleasant to have to wade through 
swampy or marshy ground occurring in spots between 
the dry sections. By the judicious use of dynamite 
these impediments to productive progress can be elim- 


inated. Dynamite is America’s substitute for labor. 
Millionaires and philanthropists have been wont, in 
times past, to expend their millions for the building of 


libraries and institutions of learning. <A better use of 
that money can be made by expending it to help meet 
the problems of production. One of the greatest 
sources of waste in this country at present is the land 
that is under water, in some cases but a few inches. 
There are millions of acres of idle land that need but 
a little draining to become the most fertile of produc- 
tive land. 

There could be no greater undertaking in America 
today than for men to clear farms of water, stumps 
and rocks, build homes and stock farms and offer them 
upon small payments to those who could prove them 
selves capable and worthy. 

By adopting the use of dynamite for ditching 
swamps, the farmers of the United States can im 
mediately drain their low, wet lands and make use of 
their stored fertility in producing heavy crops of corn 
and other grains to help supply the unprecedented de 
mand for wheat substitutes, and if we increase the 
acreage of land planted, and if our harvests are nor- 
mal we can thereby enlarge the surplus for export 
through increased production. Dealers who desire 
further particulars should write to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company, Department 12, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


-e- 


WHAT ADVERTISING REALLY IS. 


Advertising is the silent salesman that tells the pub 


lic what the advertiser wants them to know. It ts also 
an insurance policy against their forgetting. A fre 


quent injection of advertising stimulates the heart of 


business. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








HUNTING GOODS WINDOW DISPLAY HAS 
VERY REALISTIC EFFECT. 


If one should ask each hardware dealer who sells 
hunting supplies what he considers the most impor- 
tant essentials to a successful window display of such 
goods, he would, of course, receive many differently 


worded replies. Some of these answers would in- 


The window display shown herewith is a case in 


point. It was prepared by Robin A. Frayser, for 
Howell Brothers, Richmond, Virginia, and was 
awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN 


HARDWARE Recorp Window Display Compe- 
The dealers inform us that large numbers 


AND 
tition. 
of hunting enthusiasts were attracted by the true- 
to-life scene shown in the background of the display, 





Wy 


Window Display of Hunting Goods, Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window 


Display Competition. 


clude more principles than others, some would be more 
specific and detailed than the rest, but in one par- 
ticular we are sure that they would be the same. They 
would all mention the fact that a strong touch of real- 
ism always proves to be a powerful factor in attracting 
the hunting enthusiast and inducing him to buy his 
supplies at the store presenting the exhibit. 


Arranged by Robin A. Frayser, for Howell 


Brothers, Richmond, Virginia. 


as well as by the various standard makes of supplies, 
and that their business in this line was increased con- 
siderably by this exhibit. The following description 
of the display sent in to us by Mr. Frayser is evidence 
of the thoroughness and care with which he labored 
to make the exhibit realistic and productive of sales: 

“The background of this window was covered with 
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a rich crepe paper on the right side, while on the left 
or back was a scenic painting of a marsh and blind 
with a duck hunter posed ready for a shot. 

“The blind was real marsh grass set in front of 
the painting, while there were several imitation cat 
tails which looked very realistic. Around the paint- 
ing were fall colored leaves. In front of the marsh 
grass were displayed boots, puttees, and ammunition. 

“In the center of the window there was a wax figure 
dressed in a hunting suit, and appearing to be exam- 
ining a repeating shot gun. On the right side of the 
background were shown shirts, belts, gun cases, game 
bags, recoil pads, boot socks, hats, etc. 

“In front of the figure were two shelves on which 
were placed various hunting supplies. These shelves 
were covered with light tan crepe paper. The floor 
was covered with grass green paper. On the 
were placed such articles as duck calls, turkey calls, 
cartridges, shells, axes, knives, oil, game carriers, 


floor 


lamps, rifles, guns, etc. 

“We had on display several old model rifles used 
years ago. These attracted considerable attention and 
presented a striking contrast with the latest models 
which were also on display. 

“This window display attracted crowds of hunting 
enthusiasts and helped us to a very great extent in sell- 
ing supplies.” 


- “*e- 


INDICATES IMPORTANCE OF HANDLE IN 
EFICIENT USE OF SAW. 


Next in importance to the steel of a saw, is its han- 
dle. Many hardware dealers are surprised when they 
learn for the first time that the handle of a saw has 
anything to do with its efficient use. However, the E. 
C. Atkins and Company, Incorporated, of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, is said clearly to have demonstrated a strong 
distinction between the old style handle and the type 


What 


which this company uses upon its own product. 





vt ite 


Atkins Silver Steel Saw, Made by E. C. Atkins, !ncorporated, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


is known as the “perfection handle” used upon the 
Atkins Silver Steel Saw is averred to be the means of 
saving man power. In other words, this “perfection 
handle” differs from the old style in the position which 
it occupies on the saw blade. 

The old style handle throws the saw blade down- 
ward so that the point of greatest energy—namely, in 
a straight line from the elbow through the saw arm 
wrist—is directed against the back of the saw. 
Naturally this compels the operator to exert a down- 


and 


ward pressure with his wrist in order to secure a 


proper cutting force. 
The “Perfection Handle,” 
located with reference to the saw blade that the point 


on the contrary, is so 


ol greatest energy is directed immediately upon the 


cutting teeth. There is no strain to the wrist and 


every ounce of pressure is productive of maximum re 
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sults. The Atkins Silver Steel Saw with this handle, 
shown in the illustration herewith, has a reputation 
which greatly aids the dealer in selling it. The ad- 
vantage of the “Perfection Handle” can readily be 
demonstrated so that the dealer who has under consid- 
eration the purchase of a supply of these saws is not 
obliged to rely entirely upon mere statements of excel- 
lence but can test out the advantage by personal ex- 
periment. This fact, in connection with standardized 
quality, should be a sufficient reason to induce the 
C. At- 
kins and Company, Incorporated, Indianapolis, In- 


progressive hardware merchant to write to EF. 


diana, for explanatory booklets, catalogs, and price 
lists. 


ee 


POINTS OUT LEAKS IN THE STORE. 


rom the clever house organ of R. J. Schwab and 
Sons Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, entitled 
Gilt Edge-ings, the following instructive article is 
taken. 
dom of both manufacturer and retailer and is, there- 


It combines the practical merchandizing wis- 


fore, worthy of earnest study by every merchant who 
desires to attain the highest efficiency : 

Right at this time it is indeed most opportune that 
every retail merchant should take a walk around the 
block and after returning take a careful look into his 
business, and particularly the methods in the store, 
with a view of cutting out waste and economizing. 
This seems to be the order of the day. It is in har- 
mony with what business in general is doing. 

A close survey of business in general will bring to 
light many losses. Some of these losses are known to 
people who are not in the retail business and some of 
the losses are known to the trade itself, but few steps 
have been taken to shut them off, yet it is recognized 
that many stores are suffering severely from insidious 
losses, 

l‘orgotten charges are and have been for years a 
source of loss in many retail stores. [very dollars’ 
worth of business done in the store, every sale, should 
be recorded in some manner by some system of ac- 
counting and there should be some check on the busi 
ness that this may be made possible. A sale made but 
not recorded is a six-cylinder loss, the cost of the 
goods, the profit that should have been made, the time 
to make the sale, the labor of handling the goods, the 
tendency to carelessness, and then the loss of time in 


tracing losses. It is also a disorganizing element 


an element that produces inefficiency. 


So it is very clear that the forgotten charge 1s a 
greater loss than if the goods were destroyed by fire, 
or taken by burglary, and yet these things are happen 
Much of this come 


to wait on two or 


ing every day in retail stores. 
during rush times when clerks try 
three customers at one time. Remember it is just as 
important to get the money for the goods sold as it is 
to sell. 

Perhaps next to forgotten sales, as a source of loss 
Disputed 
settle disputed accounts according to record, offend 
and cut off future sales indefinitely. 
— 


7 
tores have adopt | OLTIIZCE 


in the store, is Accounts. Many merchants 


the ustomer, 


some the rule, now re 
‘The customer 1s al 


the vorld Over aS a eood rule 
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ways right.” Most every successful merchant now 
concedes that the merchant must settle a difference 
with his customers the customer’s way. It is short- 
sighted to offend customers, and the question of dis- 
puted differences is always costly to the merchant 
when' the customer goes elsewhere to trade. It means 
a continuous loss of profit, and success in retailing de- 
pends upon permanent progress and permanent prog- 
ress depends on holding the trade and a continual 
profit. 

Another source of loss, in too many retail stores, 
is due to Errors in Posting. Charges are made to the 
wrong account and while the adjustment is made the 
goods are then lost. The other account to which they 
properly belonged having been settled, 
can be opened up only with extreme difficulty. A 
double check against posting should therefore be de- 
vised because such mistakes are annoying to the cus- 
tomers, cast suspicion on the store and create real 


such matters 


losses. 

:rrors in footing on the sales slip and on the jour- 
nal and ledger are another source of serious loss to re 
tail stores where much credit business is done. While 
errors in footings may usually be corrected they have 
a tendency to displace the confidence of the customers 
and they hurt even as much as the losses. So, all foot- 
ings on sales slips should be verified and checked be- 
fore being carried on the journal or ledger. 

Another source of waste in retail stores is Loss of 
Time—time wasted. Clerks should be kept doing 
something. Departments should be rearranged, goods 
redisplayed. There is always something for the clerks 
to do and it is up to the proprietor to keep them busy 

Lack of proper arrangement of the store and goods 
is another source of waste and may be expressed in 
Unnecessary Labor. 

There is a tremendous loss in many stores from 
Cut Prices. Too many stores cut prices indiscrimi- 
nately without knowing when or where they are going 
to get a gross profit. A profit sheet is a continuous 
and very forceful check on this practice of price cut- 
ting. When goods are cut in price for special sales, 
transactions should be recorded and the loss noted ac- 
cordingly. Wherever there is a cut in price there is 
also a cut in profits. This reduction may be charged 
to advertising and should be so charged. 

Stock that has become soiled or injured in handling 
should always be moved rapidly. There should be a 
continuous regular method of checking stock and all 
goods that have a tendency to depreciate should be 
pushed to the front and moved off: It is equally im- 
portant to safeguard the depreciation by the right kind 


of care of the stock. 
— —__—__—__¢-@-9——_____—_ 


DECLARES AMERICAN ARTISAN 
BEST TRADE PAPER. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 

I take occasion of renewing my subscription to say 
that your publication is the best trade paper in its 
field. It is progressive, bright, instructive, and its 
articles are always timely as well as helpful. 

Yours truly, 


IS THE 


L. J. STEEN. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, June 9, 1918. 
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SAYS AMERICAN DEALERS CAN LEARN 
WAR LESSON FROM CANADA. 


On his return from a trip through the western 
Canadian provinces, C. E. Steffey, Sales Manager the 
National Cash Register Company of Dayton, Ohio, 
declares that merchants in the United States can save 
themselves from untold difficulties and anxieties if 
they will heed the war-time experiences of their fel- 
low merchants in Canada. After crossing the inter 
national line into the country of our neighbors on the 
North, he noticed a sharp contrast. He found that 
the Canadian people are making money, but after they 
have bought the necessities of life, they give the hal 
ance to the war. 

Able-bodied young men are hardly to be seen, ex- 
Girls and women, boys and old me: 

are doing the 


cept in uniform. 


work at home. 
Naturally, they 
have not had 
the training of 
those who have 
gone to war. 
They 
do less, and cost 
They 
lack experience. 
The Canadian 
Receipt Printer, Made by the National Cash merchant, I k s 

Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. his brother in 
England, has had his troubles, and plenty of them, but 
he has at last found out how much the receipt-print- 
ing cash register will do to help him. These points 
were impressed on Mr. Steffey’s mind so vividly that 
on his return home he sends this word to the mer- 
chants of the United States: 

“The merchants of this country are just beginning 
to feel the pressure of war-time conditions, which the 
Canadian and British merchants have felt for four 
years. It will, therefore, be of the utmost value to 
American merchants a few months from now, if they 
will today recognize certain things that the Canadian 
and British merchants have learned through bitter ex- 
perience. 

“The most important fact that the war has finally 
made plain to the merchants in the allied countries, is 
that receipt-printing cash registers are successfully 
taking the place of men and women called to Govern- 
ment service. Canadian merchants state very frankly 
that receipt printers are enabling them to solve many 
of their most serious war-time difficulties—troubles 
that at first they could see no way to overcome. 

“The receipt printer is today helping them continue 
to give good service in spite of war-time hindrances. 
They are likewise helping them to stop the long, hard 
hours of night overtime that had become so common 
owing to the lack of trained clerks, the inefficiency of 
the new clerks, and the extra amount of work that 
became necessary on account of Government demands 
for tax figures. 

“Receipt printers have also helped these merchants 
keep down the ever-increasing cost of doing business. 
Receipt printers have made it possible for them to cut 


sell less, 


more, 
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down the volume and cost of deliveries, the amount 
and cost of bookkeeping, the number and cost of clerks, 
and the quantity and cost of supplies. The receipt 
printer has taken its place in the daily business of these 
merchants to such an extent that it would be practically 
impossible for them to do business without it, and 
still continue to make money.” 

In view of the foregoing statements, it is advisable 
to investigate the claims advanced in behalf of the 
device thus warmly advocated. Hardware dealers in 
the United States may obtain complete details by writ- 
ing to the National Cash Register Company, Depart- 
ment 138, Dayton, Ohio. The manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives are prepared to give ample demonstrations 
of the practical benefits of the receipt printer and to 
guarantee satisfaction. 


“*e- 


SECURES PATENT FOR ANIMAL TRAP. 





Under number 1,265,305, United States patent rights 
have been granted to Jacob A. Davidson, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada, for an animal trap described in the fol- 
lowing : 

A trap comprising a length 
of spring wire formed into a 





pair of oppositely arranged 
loops forming a base, the end 
portions being wound in 
~? spring form around the cen- 


> 1,265,308 \ _) 






tral portion and having their 
outer ends formed into hook 
shape and adapted to spring together, and a pair of 
members loosely connected to said outer hook mem- 
bers and adapted to be abutted to hold the spring ends 
apart. 





PUBLICITY BUILDS BUSINESS. 


Window displays, a clean store, attractive arrange- 
ments of goods, courteous, smiling clerks that know 
the goods, the whole truth about quality, and a well 
assorted stock are all good forms of advertising. 
After all these have been looked after it takes the 
multiplied personality of the printed page in the hands 
of hundreds of readers to build bigger business. Do 
not take refuge behind the excuse that a paper has too 
small a circulation to be worth while. There are many 
communities with one paper of small circulation. The 
publisher can scarcely make a living, let alone acquir- 
ing a competence. Yet he is serving his community 
in a useful way and covering the field. And with the 
encouragement of an intelligent advertiser he can bet- 
ter his paper. 


>< ____——_ 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
Supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
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its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 


27,027. An agency is desired by a man in Porto Rico for 
the sale of hardware, belting, enameled ware and galvanized 
iron. References. 

27,029. A business man in Canada is desirous of repre- 
senting American manufacturers and exporters. He men- 
tious no particular line. Reference. 

27,036. An agency is desired by a man in Italy for the 
sale of black and galvanized iron sheets, round and square 
iron bars, brass and copper, sheets, rods, tubes and wire. 
Freight and insurance rates to Genoa should be given. Credit 
will be opened for payment. Correspondence: English. Ref- 
erence. 

27,038. A company in the United States representing a 
firm in Norway desires to secure an agency for the sale of 
tin plate. Quotations should be made f. o. b. New York. 
Payment will be made against shipping documents. 

27,042. A man in the United States who is acting as rep- 
resentative for a firm in England, desires to secure an agency 
for the sale of garden tools and agricultural implements. 
Quotations may be made f. o. b. New York. Payment will be 
made by cash against documents if other terms can not be 
arranged. Reference. 

27,044. The American representatives of a firm in Nor- 
way desire to secure an agency for the sale of general mer- 
chandise of every description. Quotations should be made 
f. o. b. New York. Payment will be made against shipping 
documents and established credit in New York. 

27,046. A firm in South Africa desires to secure an agency 
for the sale of agricultural implements, automobile acces- 
sories, tires and tubes, and electrical specialties. (Quotations 
may be made f. o. b. most convenient port. Correspondence: 
English. References. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 





National Retail Hardware Association, Cedar Point, Ohio, 
June 17, 18, and 19, 1918. M. L. Corey, Secretary, Argos, 
Indiana. 

Hardware Association of the Carolinas, Asheville, North 
Carolina, June 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1918. T. W. Dixon, Secre- 
tary, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Ohio, Chitten- 
den Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, July 23, 24 and 25, 1918. W. J. 
Kaiser, Secretary, Columbus, Ohio. 

American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, August 7 and 8, 1918. Ray- 
mond Marsh, Secretary, Otis Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, February 4, 5 and 6, 1919. F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
+eo- - —--— -- 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Kansas. 

Titus and Kelmel have sold their hardware business at 
Dorrance to Alva Gray. 

J. A. Fairchild and G. W. Fairchild have leased the Gar- 
rison Building at Towanda and are arranging to put in a 
complete stock of hardware. 

Charles M. Duff has sold his hardware store at 
to the Raterman Hardware Company. 

Bengt Johnson has turned over the management of his 
hardware store at Mound Valley to his son Frank 


Atchison 


Michigan. 

George J. Moog and Son, Whitehall, have sold their hard- 
ware, furniture and undertaking business to J. W. Hallet and 
Son of Carson City. 

Minnesota. 

Theseth and Digre, Hendricks, have so'd their hardware 
store to Johnson and Dorn Hardware Company 

Walter P. Kusserow has bought the W. P 
ware store at Waconia. 


Pofahl hard- 


Nebraska. 

A. E. McKnight has sold his hardware store at Dodge to 
John Nitz. 

George Morrow has purchased a hardware store at In 
avale. 

North Dakota. 

Perry Marker will engage in the hardware business at 

Manning. 


The hardware stock of G. G. Banks Company at Grace 
City has been sold out to the Glenfield Hardware Company 
who moved the stock to Glenfield 
Texas. 
The Holt Hardware Company. Mineral Wells, has moved 
to the corner of Oak and Hubbard Streets 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








When a hardware company which is selling garden 
implements begins its advertisement with some such 
head as, “We have the best tools on earth,” or “Our 
implements are superior to all others in the whole 


world,’ the buyer 





Double production if it is properly cultivated,” he feels 
that the company is going to tell him something to his 
advantage, and he pays close attention to what fol- 


lows. The psychology of the use of the word “you” 








simply marvels at 
the extreme modesty 
of the company and 
to give the 
chance to 
impos- 


refuses 
concern a 
prove such 
sible claims in order 
it from hu- 
miliation. We can- 


to save 


Your garden will give youDouble 
production if it is properly 
cultivated 









not condemn too 
strongly the braggart 


advertiser. No one 
believes his vain designed for use by the truck 
boasts. Honest ad- 


vertisers say of him, 
“May his tribe de- 
crease!” Such, also, 
is our hope. For this 
reason, when we dis- 
advertiser 
ex- 


are priced from 


$6.00” 


cover an 
who eliminates 
travagant claims, and 


Planet, Jr., Cultivators 


gardener and operated by one 
man are the ideal arrangement 


for the small gardener. They 











The Easy-Pull Rake- 
Cultivator 


which is adjustable from 8 
inches to 18 inches is one of the 
most remarkable garden tools 
yet invented. It’s varied uses 
are instantly at your com- 
mand. The best buy at 


$1.60 








who, instead of in- 
jecting himself into 
the advertisement, 


tells the buyer di- 








C. V. B. BARSE CO. 











rectly what the ar- 
ticles which he sells 
will do for him and then gives him the price of the 
commodities, we congratulate him. 

The accompanying advertisement is one which we 
take pleasure in reproducing. We consider it a splen- 
did example of real advertising. It is one of the 
newspaper advertisements of the C. V. B. Barse Com- 
pany, and ran in The Olean Evening Herald, Olean, 
New York. Before discussing the other features, we 
call attention to the typographical arrangement. The 
amount of white space makes the advertisement easy 
to read and prevents the copy from appearing too 
crowded. The plan used in dividing the advertise- 
ment into parts is effective. It gives prominence to 
each important part. The care which has been given 
to the arrangement and appearance of the copy is only 
one of the things which show that this company knows 
how to prepare an advertisement. 

\nother feature which helps to prove this is the 
head of the advertisement. Instead of trying to attract 
attention by extravagant claims, the company talks 
directly to the buyer and tells him something which 
is interesting to him. When the prospective cus- 
tomer reads the lines, “Your garden will give you 








is also brought into play to hold the interest of the 
reader. This principle is made use of by the biggest 
and most successful business concerns. 

The description of the advantages of the garden 
tools sold by this company should be read with care 
by other hardware companies. In the one to the left 
the point is made that the cultivator being adver- 
tised can be operated by one man, and emphasis is 
placed upon the fact that it is useful to the small 
gardener. This information is important to the busi- 
ness man who wants to plant a small garden in his back 
yard. In the description to the right the name of the 
cultivator strengthens the appeal. The ordinary man 
who takes care of a garden after working hours and in 
whatever spare time he may have, does not want to 
work too hard at it. Consequently the name, “Easy 
Pull,” creates a favorable impression in his mind as to 
the kind of tool being. sold. 

As a final word of praise we wish to mention the 
fact that this company has made its advertisement 
complete from beginning to end by giving the price 
of the implements. We hope to be able to find more 
of such advertisements in the future. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








AVOIDS EXAGGERATED CLAIMS. 


A commendable feature of the literature describing 
the Majestic Duplex Heating System made by the 
Majestic Company of Huntington, Indiana, is the care 
which is taken to avoid undue claims and exaggerated 
statements of performance. The Company does not 
contend that this System can be adapted for use in 
heating a series of disconnected rooms. However, it 
does guarantee that the Duplex System when prop- 
erly installed, will do all the work reasonably expected 
of a one-register system and that it will heat satis- 
factorily a group of rooms connected by archways, 
open doorways or open stairways to the main living 
rooms in which the register is installed. 

It is declared that a notable economy of fuel is 
achieved by the use of this system, due to the high 
class construction, the rapid and positive air circula- 
tion and the large capacity of both register and warm 
air heater jacket. The register is said to deliver the 
full capacity of the heating pipe into the room. Being 
placed directly against the wall, or in the partition be- 
tween two rooms, it does not interfere with the rugs 
or necessitate the cutting of large openings in carpets. 
The cold air is taken back to the warm air heater 
through faces at the ends of the register. The warm 
air and cold air compartments in the Duplex register 
are separated by metal partitions. According to the 
manufacturers, the top is so thoroughly insulated that 
it never becomes more than slightly warm. Other 
advantages claimed for this system are explained at 
length in the illustrated descriptive literature of the 
Company which may be had by addressing the Ma- 
jestic Company, Huntington, Indiana. 

oo 


ACQUIRES PATENT FOR REGISTER. 


Under number 1,265,055, United States 
rights have been granted to Harry E. Clover, Elkhart, 
Indiana, assignor to The Clo-Mix Company, Elkhart, 
Indiana, for a register described herewith: 

a aaa ‘ In a register of the class 
Soi 25) Ea PR = pase described, the combination 
CSB PS fe with the side and end walls 
of the register frame, of a 
grating carrier fastened to 
said frame walls and provided with a ledge and a lat- 
eral extension; a grating mounted upon said ledge; 
marginal flange member mounted upon said grating 
carrier lateral extension and bent around and beneath 
said grating carrier extension, said marginal flange 
member having spaced lugs struck up therefrom ad- 
jacent the frame corners and adapted to maintain the 
spaced relation between said frame and its installation 
mount; and means for preventing the displacement of 
said grating from said ledge. 


patent 


~ 4 
} 
~ 





a a Lots 











a ——- me 
vata #, wang tsa 


1,265,055 


PROVIDES HEALTHFUL VENTILATION. 


Various Health Departments frequently issue bul- 
letins containing information and advice on how to 
prevent sickness and disease. These bulletins some- 
times deal with the subject of heating and ventilating 
and give some good suggestions along this line. In 
one of these health notices the following remarks ap- 
peared: “It is possible for a man to live three weeks 
without food, three days without water, and three min- 
utes without air. This simple statement of a well 
known fact should make it very clear that air, fresh 
pure air, is the most important element in the world 





Cut-away View of Front Rank Steel Warm Air Heater, Made 
by Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


for sustaining life. It is equally important that in 
order to perferm the best labor, to do the best work 
in any occupation, human beings must be plentifully 
supplied with pure air.” 

To dealers and installers such remarks are impor- 
tant. It is well for them to remember that as the buy- 


ers of warm air heaters become educated into de- 
manding pure fresh air, they will refuse to accept 
a heater which is incapable of supplying it. Health- 
ful ventilation is one of the requirements which the 
buyers demand. 

Dealers and installers who desire to handle warm 
air heaters which will meet all health requirements, 
as well as other demands are advised by the Haynes- 
Langenberg Manufacturing Company, 4058 Forest 
Park Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri, to investigate 
the merits of the Front Rank Steel Warm Air Heater 
The accompanying illustra- 
Rank Double 


which it manufacturers. 


tion is a sectional view of the Front 
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Door Warm Air Heater, and shows the grates, the 
tile lining, the dust box, and the clean-out collar. The 
manufacturers, declare that this heater provides health- 
ful ventilation the user the necessary 
amount of pure fresh air. It is further stated that 
all the parts of this heater which enclose the fire or 
the gases of combustion are made of steel which is 
known to be impervious to these gases at all tempera- 
tures. This feature of the Front Rank Warm Air 
Heater is said to prevent the escape of any poisonous 
gas and to help provide pure air. Another feature 
which is claimed to protect the health of the user of 
this heater is the radiator which, according to the 
manufacturers, will not choke up even with the dirtiest 
kind of coal. The radiator is also said to be three 
times the capacity, of the pipe. Other features 
claimed for this heater are the saving of money on 
fuel bills, and the economy due to the fact that it does 
not have to be continually kept in repairs. The latest 
catalog of the manufacturers, as well as other interest- 
ing information, is available to all dealers and in- 
stallers who address The Haynes-Langenberg Manu- 
facturing Company, 4058 Forest Park Boulevard, St. 


and affords 


Louis, Missouri. 


~———_—-@@e 


SMOKE PIPE PROVIDES A GOOD DRAFT 
WHEN SET AS CHIMNEY EXTENSION. 


There are many houses which are situated between 
higher buildings, or which have chimneys that extend 
through lower parts of the roof. In such houses chim- 
ney extensions must be used if a good draft is de- 
For such a purpose the Waterloo Register 
Company, Waterloo, Iowa, advises 
the use of its Everlasting Cast Iron 
Smoke Pipe Sections, one of which 
is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The manufacturers fur- 
ther state that anyone who gives 
this smoke pipe a trial will find out 
that it is not incorrectly named. It 
is declared that the strong material 
of which the pipe is made, enables 
it to last for an unusually great 
length of time and that if subjected 
to normal treatment, it will last as 
long as the warm air heater itself. 
It is said to be made in sections and 
in lengths to fit any distance. An- 
other feature claimed for this stove 
pipe is that there is absolutely no 
trouble in installing it. Also, it is claimed to present a 
very neat and attractive appearance. The company’s 
latest catalog contains full information regarding the 
Everlasting. Cast Iron Smoke Pipe, and also lists Reg- 
isters, Fittings, and a complete line of accessories nec- 
essary for a heating plant. This catalog will be sent 
by the company to all dealers and installers who apply 


sired. 





24-Inch Section, 
Everlasting Cast 
Iron Smcke Pipe, 
Made by Waterloo 
Register Company, 
Waterloo, lowa. 


for it. 





Don’t wait to be urged to join the War Savings 
Stamp army. What if our men in the trenches waited 


to be urged? 
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DEALERS AND INSTALLERS SHARE IN 
PROFITS DUE TO ADVERTISING DONE 
BY MANUFACTURERS. 


Dealers and installers who have had any experience 
at all know the advantages of trading with manufac- 
turers who advertise extensively, providing, of course, 
that the products made by those manufacturers are 
known to be of distinctive quality. Advertising on 
the part of the makers of heaters and heating systems 
tends to make those heaters known to the buyers, and 
creates a strong demand for them. Consequently, the 
dealer or installer who handles these products does not 
have to waste any valuable time or labor in order to 
interest his customers in them and his sales are sure to 
be large. For this 
reason, the Beck- 
with Company, 194 
Front street, Dow- 
agiac, Michigan, 
maintains that it is 
advisable and profit- 
able for dealers and 
installers to obtain 
full particulars re- 
garding its Round 
Oak Moist Air 
Heating System, il- 
lustrated herewith. 
The company states 





Round Oak Moistair Heating System, 
Made by The Beckwith Company, 194 
Front Street, Dowagiac, Michigan. 


that its heating system is now being powerfully, con- 


sistently, and nationally advertised. It states that the 
advertisements appear in many of the leading maga- 
zines and trade papers in the country. Dealers and 
installers may share in the profits of this extensive ad- 
vertising, declare the manufacturers, by obtaining the 
1918 plans for increasing local sales of Round Oak 
Moist Air Heating Systems. These plans may be had 
simply by filling out a coupon. The coupon appears 
at the lower right hand corner of the company’s 
advertisement on another page in this issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorp. The 
manufacturers state that some good territories are still 
open and that those who receive the sales plans will 
be able to make many sales in their territory. The 
company reminds dealers and installers of the fact that 
it has had 47 years of practical manufacturing experi- 
ence, and that if its heating system were of a poor 
grade it would not now be enjoying such prosperity 
and most likely would not be in existence at all. This 
heating system is claimed to be the only one that au- 
tomatically ventilates and humidifies. Dealers and in- 
stallers are advised to fill out the coupon at once and 
mail it to The Beckwith Company, 194 Front street, 
Dowagiac, Michigan. 


—__—__+-@+-______- 


PROFIT IS RESULT OF SERVICE. 


So thoroughly has the idea of service permeated 
the consciousness of the business world of our time 
that there are not lacking men of great prominence 
who are willing to declare with President Woodrow 
Wilson that “profits are legitimate only when they 
come from service.” 
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Loyalty Inspires Convention of National Warm 
Air Heating and Ventilating Association. 








Plainly perceptible beneath all the outward calm 
of its members was a dynamic tension of purpose in 
the Fifth Annual Convention of the National Warm 
Air Heating and Ventilating Association which met 
June 12, 1918, in Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
The assembled delegates were under the pressure 
They had already 


sin. 
of an intense force of patriotism. 
passed the stage of verbal declaration and emotional 
display. A consciousness of the titanic proportions 
of the task which confronts the industries of our coun 
try had taken the place of vague speculations about 
the future. The result Association 
opened its convention with a definite conception of 
the part which it must henceforth play in the Homeric 
The will to victory was strongly in 
Even the 


was that the 


drama of war. 
possession of every one in the assembly. 
dullest observer could not fail to sense the extraor- 
dinary spirit of loyalty to our Government which ani- 
mated the meeting. 

The first hour of the morning’s session was spent 
in the reading of the minutes, communications, and 
reports of officers. Special significance attaches to 
the report of the president of the Association, D. Rait 
Richardson, for the reason that it marks his formal 
retirement from office. Several weeks ago he gave 
notification to the general membership of his with- 
drawal from the presidency in order that he may de- 
vote all his time and energies to work at Washington, 
D. C., in connection with the war. The government 
authorities invited him to place his experience and 
knowledge at the service of the War Board and he 
was glad to respond with all his heart and soul. [is 
report to the Convention was characterized by a prac- 
tical patriotism and wisdom which caused every one 
present to rejoice in his decision to give all his powers 
to the Government while, at the same time, they real- 
ized keenly what a loss his withdrawal from office is 
to their organization. 

The National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating 
Association, however, is fortunate in having Allen W. 
Williams of Columbus, Ohio, for its secretary. He 
has proved himself an indefatigable wroker for the in- 
terests of its members. Combining sound judgment 
with intelligence, experience, and enthusiasm, he has 
discharged the duties of his office in a manner so ef- 
ficient as to earn unstinted praise from all quarters. 
His annual report to the Convention is as follows: 


Report of A. W. Williams, Secretary, National Warm Air 

Heating and Ventilating Association, to Convention 

at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 12, 1918. 

The trade has been reported as large in volume during 
the last six months of 1917; and 1918 cpens with much better 
business than was expected. Any forecast is uncertain under 
Present conditions, and while building averages probably 
not more than 50 per cent of the immediate preceding years, 
with the shortage of material and labor, there appears to he 
little question but what the entire production of our goods 
during the balance of this year will be sold without difficulty 
and a shortage is not unlikely during the fall months. 

There is promised a production of the greatest wheat 


crop since the record breaking yield of 1915. You know 
how much this means toward winning the war and to our 
industry. 

Piece Prices Basis for Repairs. 

Reports received during the year indicate the custom of 
charging for these goods on a piece price basis is now gen- 
erally recognized as the proper, up-to-date and_ profitable 
method. | have been requested to ask vour careful and 





Wilbert G. Wise, 


President National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating 
Association. 


favorable consideration as to the desirability of listing the 
prices of your repairs on a basis which will permit of a 
discount. The reason offered is that it enables a manufac- 
turer's quotations to follow his costs more readily and more 
easily cover changes in pattern weights, which weights 
increase as time goes by. 

Calis Attention to Cost Manual. 

Owing to the continued and heavy increases in material, 
labor and overhead, every warm air heater manufacturer 
has found it almost impossible to have an accurate record 
The Association has a Cost Manual, copies of 
which were supplied to the members. | still have on hand 
a number of these books which will be gladly furnished to 
any manufacturer desiring same. The lederal Trade Com- 
mission also offers to furnish Cost Experts without charge, 
and simply for the asking 

Effects of Increased Freight and Passenger Rates. 

Your attention is particularly called to the heavy increase 
in our which the advance in freight and passenger 
rates will cause. Further, that this increase in freight not 
only applies to outgoing material, but bears even more heavily 
on our incoming supplies. It is estimated that the amount 
which our members pay on material received is three or four 
times the amount of the freight on shipments of our finished 
product. Also that the increase in passenger rates means 
at least a 20 per cent advance in salesmen’s railroad expenses. 
One of our members expresses the situation as follows: 

“Unless manufacturers take steps to offset these various 
increases that are now continually coming up, by proportionate 
advances, we are going to get into trouble later. 
This is a sufficiently decided increase in cost and one that is 
officially widely advertised, that there is no question that the 
dealers as a whole must realize the necessity of increase on 
the part of the manufacturer to offset this additional cost.” 

This is offered for your early and e1 
consideration. 

Closing Accounts With Acceptances. 


ot costs. 


costs 


sooner or 


serious 


1 


mecting when the importance of thi 
upon you, the real nece ity and 


Since our last 


practice was impressed 
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desirability of it has increased tremendously. Forms have 
been supplied to many furnace manufacturers inquiring for 
them, and | am satisfied many of our members are now 
enjoying good results from their use. It does not require 
a prophet to predict that the practice of Closing Accounts 
With Acceptances will become the custom before long. 

One of the vice presidents of the City National Bank 
of New York, in a recent address to manufacturers said: 
“If you expect your banks to finance you, you must take 
Trade Aceptances instead of keeping your assets in open 
accounts. It is just as unreasonable to follow this old method 
as it would be for your foundrymen to melt up your pig iron 
and tools and then pour the same into one big block of iron.” 

Refers to War Service Work. 

This subject will be covered by the report of our War 
Service Committee which gf :seesrenne Richardson immediately 
appointed by request cf the Government. Personally, I made 
several trips to Washington during the past year in the 
interest of the use by the Government of the goods which 
we manufacture. 

Advertising Department. 

Altho we have carried on no publicity campaign during 
the past year, as directed | have continued to encourage 
dealer advertising. During the past twelve months | have 
supplied a number of dealers with electrotypes of our copy. 
[ am also pleased to report that local papers in goodly number 
showing our advertisements have been received during the 
year and some of the papers are still coming in. 

There still remains in my charge electrotypes, signs, 
booklets and other advertising supplies, which at cost price 
show a value of approximately $700. 

Trade Mark of the Association. 
During the year it has been my pleasure to supply a large 


number of these to our members and I would respectfully 





Allen W. Williams, 


Secretary, 
National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association. 


urge those who are not doing so already to display the same 

on their stationery. The Association is prepared to furnish 

them in several sizes, namely, half inch and larger. 

Industrial Hotsing and the Government’s Attitude 
Building. 

May I remind you of the large housing projects under 
way in various parts of the country at present, and those 
which will undoubtedly come from time to time. The 
American Architect recently published a list of 66 of these 
projects completed or partly completed. The Monthly Review 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics for April, 
1918, contains an illustrated article of much interest on this 
costs of houses and interior 


as to 


subject, and gives floor plans, 
views. Copy can be secured from the Government Printing 
Office. In copy of the Architectural Forum for April you 


will note a rather high tvpe contemplated for many of these 
housing projects, and will still further realize the field which 
for warm air 


this rather new industrial movement opens 
heating. 
Those best able to judge estimate the cost of all the 


houses necessary in the new cities of industry at $500,000.000. 
The cost of a single detached house is estimated at $7,163.00 
and for cheaper houses, an average of $2,753.00. The cost 
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price of these houses and the fact that the illustrated floor 
plans and equipment show they are modern and that the 
better class rent for $40.00 on an average indicates that here 
is an opportunity for warm air heating. 

Government Is Not Opposed to All Building. 

Secretary McAdoo, in a letter to Senator Calder, under 
date of May llth, referring to the impression that the 
Government was opposed to all building operations, said: 

“This statement is so wholly without foundation that I 
am amazed that you would make it. The Treasury Depart- 
ment has at no time taken any such attitude, nor has it ever 
advised banks or mortgage companies against loaning money 
upon mortgages on real estate. 

“] have advised against the construction of unnecessary 
buildings during the period of the war, but I have laid no 
emphasis upon unnecessary building. I have stated publicly that 
—Where it is a question of need—be it on account of sanitary 
conditions or because without such new construction other 
operations essential at this time for the welfare of the 
country would suffer—there is no doubt that the work should 
be undertaken. This applies equally to construction work 
in cities and towns and in farming districts.’ ” 

Co-operation with Kindred Associations. 


During the past year we have worked in harmony with 
the National Association of Stove Manufacturers and it is 
a pleasure to say that I believe it has been to mutual 
advantage. As the senior organization it has been most 
generous to us and we are under obligations to it, and Presi- 
dent Will of that Association, for the consideration and 
courtesy at all times generously extended. We are also 
co-operating with the Furnace Dealer Associations and the 
local organizations of furnace manufacturers in all matters 
affecting our great industry. 

Action Taken by the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers. 

In January President Richardson took advantage of an 
invitation to address their convention on the subject of Warm 
Air Heating, urging them to undertake the compilation of 
data necessary to establish the best possible rules for good 
installation. He reminded them of the growing importance 
of our method of heating and the desirability of having 
data furnished by engineering authorities not identified with 
the commercial and manufacturing side of the business. 

It is pleasing to note that the engineers have undertaken 
this work, and appointed a most capable committee, consisting 
of the following gentlemen: 

General Chairman, John R. Allen. 

Design: J. R. McColl, chairman, J. H. 
Hardy, Roy E. Lynd, William R. Murphy. 

Installation: FE. H. Lockwood, chairman, R. 
Frank K. Chew, Frank I. Cooper, S. R. Lewis. 

Testing: Arthur C. Willard, chairman, F. H. 
hower, B. H. Carpenter, P. J. Dougherty, M. J. Lide. 

Code: F. J. Pryor, chairman, John FE. Henry, Conway 
Kiewitz, William W. Underhill, F. W. Williamson. 

This is a recognition of warm air heating which is of 
the greatest value, and the work which the heating and 
ventilating engineers have undertaken will before long furnish 
us data which will promote better installation and enlarge 
the field of use for our apparatus. 

Mid Winter Meeting Omitted. 

Our usual mid-winter meeting was being planned when 
the difficulty of travel and the unusual severity of the winter 
came upon us. After careful consideration your officers and 
executive committee decided it was wise to omit this meeting 
and thus relieve railroad travel just that much. The action 
seems to have met with general approval. 

Obligations to the Trade Press. 

It is a pleasure to remind you again of our obligation 
to the trade press. Their columns have again been gener 
ously open to our industry this year and their efforts have 
been uniformly to advance warm air heating. 

Inquiries from Universities. 

During the past year many inquiries have been received 
from different universities for catalogs, formulae and copies 
of papers which have heen read at our different conventions. 
These have been supplied and indicates a growing interest 
on the part of universities generally in warm air heating. 

Work of General Bulletins and Letters. 

In my general letters and bulletins I have endeavored 
to keep you in touch with all matters of interest in our 
industry and Association during the past trying year. No 
one at its inception realized what changes it would bring to 
the furnace industry but they have been most successful. 

President Richardscn has enthusiastically and generously 
civen his wise judgment and time to the guidance and best 
interests of the Association and its affairs in my office. |! 
could not express my regrét on learning he had been calle 1 
to service by the Government, but with his usual foresis t 
he had already planned and advised ahead as to the activities 
and our annual meeting. After we win the war we will ! 
favored with his personal attendance and counsel. 





Jacon, A. R. 
H. Bradley, 


300m- 
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Association Has Prospered and Progressed. 

I wish I could reflect to you the interest manifest in our 
Association and the standing of same as the National repre- 
sentative of warm air heating. It is a responsibility as well 
as an opportunity. In spite of the disturbances and changes 
which the war has brought, it is possible to say that our 
industry and our Association has prospered and progressed, 
in fact it has been more active than you may suppose. I am 
sure your officers have endeavored to follow the wishes of 
the members and promote practical activities. I am equally 
certain that with your assistance our work, which should be 
in this direction, can be increased. 

All of the officers and our various committees have 
willingly responded to the duties placed upon them and I 
am grateful for the loyal support of all the members. Our 
country’s needs have been placed first and this will always 
be our first principle. The office of the secretary is at your 
service at all times and suggestions are most welcome. 


Following Secretary Williams’ summary of the 
work of his office, auditing and nominating committees 
were appointed and reports were received from the 
Executive Committee, John D. Green, chairman; the 
Committee on Freights, George Harms, chairman ; the 
Committee on Legislation, J. M. McHenry, chairman; 
and the Committee on University of Illinois Warm 
Air Heater Testing Plant, Edward Norris, chairman. 

After discussion of the various reports, the matter 
of Trade Acceptances was taken up and favorably 
received by the delegates. In line with other progres- 
sive organizations of business men, the National 
Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association gave 
the sanction of its approval to Trade Acceptances as 
a valuable means for strengthening the credit resources 
of the commercial interests of the nation. 

Other topics on the program of the Convention 
were: “The Factors that Determine Comfort in a 
Dwelling Heated by a Warm Air Heater,” by Dr. E. 
Vernon Hill, president Illinois Chapter American So- 
ciety of Heating and Ventilating Engineers; and a 
discussion of three phases of Government Business as 
follows: ‘Room Heaters,” by W. L. Dawbarn; 
“Ranges and Other Goods,” by Frederick Will; and 
“Results of Tests of the Heating of Army Canton- 
ments,” by J. M. McHenry. The vexing question of 
“Increased Costs,” was the subject of a paper by G. 
D. Wilkinson. 

Professor J. D. Hoffman, Director Department of 
Practical Mechanics, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, gave a strong address on “Better Warm Air 
Heating,” which demonstrated his right to the title of 
Director of Practical Mechanics. He avoided theoriz- 
ing and technicalities throughout his masterful han- 
dling of the subject and earned the hearty commen- 
dations of the delegates by the clearness and instruc- 
tiveness of his treatment. The complete text of his 
address is given herewith: 

Address by Professor J. D. Hoffman, Director Department 
Practical Mechanics, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, Delivered at Annual Convention Na- 
tional Warm Air Heating and Ventilating 


Association, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, June 12, 1918. 
_ The subject suggested to me by your secretary—‘“Petter 
Furnace Heating”—is one that is near to my heart because 
it is of vital interest to such a large number of people 
throughout the country. As a domestic utility the warm air 
heater system is within financial reach of the average house- 


Iold a . . ° ° e » 
hold r and, although in principle it is defendable and we 
would expect increasing popularity, yet we must still face 


the fact that warm air heating has been growing less popular 
with tl ce years. My privilege today is to discuss the situation 
and point out some of the reasons which to my mind tend 
to produce this unpopularity. In doing so I will stick to 
statements that I consider conclusively proven facts, and if in 
the discussion some of your cherished beliefs are mistreated, 
remember that it is done in a kindly spirit and prompted by a 
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desire for the greatest good to the greatest number. The fact 

is that some of us have been kept so busy lately trying to 

explain away or correct, as the case may be, so many defective 

jobs done in the name of warm air heating, that we feel it is 

time to be frank with each other and work together to put 

the whole warm air heating business upon a higher plane. 
There Is Always Room for Improvement. 

One phase of the subject that I will touch upon but lightly 
is the one you are dealing with constantly, the warm air 
heater, for the simple reason that men who spend years 
studying the design of any specific apparatus shouid know 
more of its fine points than a man who has time only now and 
then to give it a passing thought. I, therefore, assume in this 
talk that all of you make good warm air heaters, and in many 
cases I actually know this to be a fact. On the other hand 
I am sure that none of them is perfect and that your job is 
cut out for you for many years refining your product. If, 
however, in any specific case there is a serious defect, Pro- 
fessor Willard with his excellent equipment for testing will 
be able to set you straight. 

Emphasizes Need of Humidifying Devices. 

One feature of warm air heater development that I wish 
to urge is some satisfactory means for humidifying and 
washing the circulating air. This is undoubtedly within the 
scope of the warm air heater problem and is of sufficient 
importance to justify whatever effort is necessary in develop- 
ing the apparatus. Humidification in itself is an important 
feature, but if with this we can combine air washing to keep 
down the dust, and at the same time keep the price within 
a reasonable amount, the public will be especially appreciative 
This problem is not only possible but its solution is probable. 

Obstacles to Efficient Warm Air Heating. 

One phase of my subject that should have a series of 
addresses devoted to it, but which will be passed today with 
a few words, is the effect of various types of building wall 
construction upon the efficiency of the heating system. At a 
gathering of heating engineers a few months ago I made the 
statement that 75 per cent of the residences of the country 
costing $5,000 or less are not satisfactorily heated; also, that 
75 per cent of the number not giving satisfaction are failing, 
not so much from the lack of gray matter on the part of the 
heating man as from unsatisfactory house design and con- 
struction; also that of these unsatisfactory systems 75 per cent 
are warm air heater systems that fail because of restrictions 
placed upon the heating man by the architect and contractor 
This is a broad statement but I am satisfied the truth of it 
can be substantiated. If we had time I would like to boost 
for some policy of publicity and education that would be 
effective in producing better wall types and better mechan- 
ical construction in the residences of the families of moderate 
means. The more expensive residences usually have proper 
design and supervision in construction, and consequently are 
satisfactory habitations. This is not true, however, of the rank 
and file. 

Better Built Houses Are Urged. 

The average residence built without the aid of competent 
supervision, and bought and sold by the average man more 
upon the merit of appearance than upon utility and efficiency 
of construction, is certainly a poor investment. A poorly con 
structed building may require for the comfort of its occupants 
from two to three times as much fuel as a well constructed 
one of the same size. This excess represents a direct 
to the country fuel supply and is a financial strain upon those 
people who can least afford it. Quoting a remark made to me 
a few days ago by a young man who was looking for a 
desirable house to rent, he said: “The fact is there are plenty 
of houses for rent but when you make inquiry of those who 
know, it is the same old story: “It will take all your salary 
to pay your coal bills.” You are aware of these housing con- 
ditions, gentlemen, as well as myself and all I need to say is 
that whatever may be done by your society and others in the 
better built residences, will be fostering 


loss 


encouragement for 


a public betterment proposition that is worthy of the name 
Condemns Slipshoa Methods of Construction. 

Accepting the fact that there are all kinds and descrip- 
tions of building walls and that much of the construction 1s 
bad, we need to ask ourselves what is the matter with the 
warm air heater systems that so many of them vrong? 
No one will deny that the gravity circulation of warm air 
within the house, as in warm air heating, is seriously affected 
by leakage through walls, floors, ceilings and around window 
Also, that in some cases this leakage may be so bad as to 
make an almost impossible case for the warm air heater man 
Nevertheless, even this condition, Lad as it is, may be ove 
come except in extreme cases by the man who plans the warm 
air heater job. All of us should heartily condemn the slipshod 
methods used in building construction but e should not 
attempt to hide our own short-coming vhile throwing the 
searchlight on the other fellow. Let us make it a t ft 
io) UH hile har sting jor bette build j 4 f | a 
varm air heating : 


Co-oneration Is Essential to Betterment of Conditions. 


In thi study of constructive methods our rst attentior 
should be directed toward oursel that is to say, what | 
the manufacturer to do with it? My rey] 
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ized, co-operative effort on the part of the warm air heater 
manufacturers will go far toward solving the problem. The 
terse quotation so frequently used, “If we don’t hang together 
we will all hang separately” is not altogether inapplicable to 
the present warm air heater business. The warm air heater 
manufacturers must determine a safe and sane public policy 
and then all must conscientiously and consistently observe it. 
A policy that is sufficiently constructive that one firm may 
adopt it, will in all probability be a good thing for all the 
firms to "adopt. A sure enough campaign for better warm air 
heating will be a campaign of education and will react alike 
to strengthen all firms. In this regard |] have three recom- 
mendations to make: 
Outlines Methods for improvement. 

First, keep your dealer representatives posted concerning 
your product. One of my good friends was manufacturer and 
district manager for the Spirella Corset Company. His 
motto was “not sales but service” and every few days he 
would send out a circular letter to his hundreds of representa- 
tives informing them concerning improved manufacture, bet- 
ter salesmanship, the influence of the satisfied customer and 
the like. He personally selected his representatives, kept in 
touch with them with the best information he could get and 
had an office file which could trace every corset from the fac- 
tory to the customer. Red tape, you will say. Yes, but worth- 
while red tape. He had such a record of success that he was 
shifted to a bigger job in another territory. His methods 
were twentieth century, open and square and his business had 
to succeed. What he did is not phenomenal. Others can and 
are doing the same. 

Advises the Follow-up System. 

Second, know the qualifications of your representatives 
and keep informed as to the quality of their work. In an 
address made to warm air heater manufacturers some time 
ago, I suggested the follow-up system on the part of the man- 
ufacturers, as a policy that would place their business on such 
a plane as to command the public attention and respect. My 
conviction of this fact has increased with past experiences 
and this policy seems to me now as almost a necessity for 
any well regulated firm. We must have the confidence of the 
public we serve, and how can this better be obtained than by 
keeping in touch with those who use our product and if there 
is a dissatisfaction anywhere, remove the cause. It may be 
a faulty installation. This sometimes happens even with the 
hest of apparatus and the occasional misjudgment of the 
most representative dealer. See that the fault is corrected. 
If a certain series of defective jobs is crédited to one dealer 
have nerve enough to change dealers. The satisfactory job 
of such a man is the exception and he will soon ruin all pros- 
pects in that community. If the one responsible for the work 
does not make the job right the company will be the gainers 
by stepping in and doing the work directly from its own office. 
If the work is not made satisfactory the manufacturer and 
not the dealer must eventually take the blame. On the other 
hand the trouble may be with the householder who needs to 
he educated to the fine points of management. Your trouble 
man will be able to convince the owner that the dealer has 
done a satisfactory job and thus improve the standing of the 
dealer in that community. 

The above suggestions, if put into effect, may necessitate 
a separate department in your organization. This department 
might be labeled, in the absence of a better name, the S. C. 
Department; standing, of course, for satisfied customer since 
you know he is the only worth-while advertiser. 

Satisfaction Should Be Guaranteed to Customer. 

I have had manufacturers tell me they had just such a 
department, and it is probably true, but in the many inves- 
tigations into such cases I have yet to find the first man who 
has ever had a letter of inquiry direct from the company 
that made his warm air heater, asking concerning the working 
of the warm air heater plant and if it was giving satisfaction. To 
adopt a policy such as this will be a noticeable expense to 
any company during the first few years when representatives 
are being trained and the public is being educated up to the 
motto “satisfaction guaranteed by this warm air heater com- 
pany.” After a few years as business increases this over- 
head expense should cease to be burdensome. 

Counsels Closer Working Together. 

Third, the manufacturers should learn to know and trust 
one another, and co-operate in every way so as to put in 
satisfactory work and put out and keep out the unsatisfactory 
dealer. Co-operation is not opposed to the highest type of 
competition. A convention such as this where you meet each 
other and talk things over is the first step toward the goal. 
One question today seems to me to be unusually pertinent. 
Suppose Mr. X has been found by the YS company to be 
doing consistently such crooked and mediocre work as to 
require his removal as their representative. Is there any in- 
tercommunicating system of information to protect other 
warm air heater manufacturers from being leached by the 
same man? If not, why not? 

Gives a Practical Example. 

A year or two ago Mr. A, an architect, designed a com- 
munity church and being experienced also in warm air heat- 
ing, laid out the two warm air heater plants for it. I had the 
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privilege of checking his heating figures, plans, and specifica- 
tions and they were safe in every particular. The warm air 
heater contract was let to a local dealer, who in the absence 
of an inspector deliberately installed warm air heaters of 
smaller size than those specified. When the substitution be- 
came known he claimed his guarantee for service. The bluff 
carried with the committee until tested out in cold weather, 
when the warm air heating plant failed to give satisfaction. 
The church community now finds itself in the position of 
compelling a replacement of the warm air heaters with larger 
ones and a possible cutting of the basement walls to make 
the change. After learning of the occurrence I took the 
trouble to inquire into the dealer's record and it showed a 
series of misrepresentations covering the work of a number 
of years. It is true that the church committee should have 
been more careful in its selection of the man, but we must 
remember that all church committees, like most people, are 
poor when it comes to paying for a heating system, and a line 
of smooth talk and a low bid cover a multitude of sins. The 
follow-up system with an intersociety investigating committee 
would in this case eliminate Mr. X from the possibility of 
grafting in future warm air heater work. 


Describes Responsibility of the Dealer. 


Next to the manufacturer, the responsible man is the 
dealer. In installing the average warm air heater system he 


is the key man. He represents the company in that he buys 
the company’s product and sells it installed to a third party 
guaranteeing that the installation will give satisfaction. It is 
assumed of course that he or his assistants know their warm 
air heater and the principles of warm air heating. If they do 
not it is purely accidental if their installations work. Probably 
the worst warm air heater job I ever saw was one installed 
in a 5,000 dollar residence some time within the last two years, 
scarcely one leader, stack or register being large enough, to 
say nothing of the freak lay-out. The whole thing was lit- 
erally, put together without thought. The only satisfactory 
item in the job was the warm air heater. Contrary to the 
ordinary run of things this warm air heater had sufficient 
capacity to supply the house. The many jobs such as this, 
standing out as fine examples of how-not-to-do-it, prove that 
there are too many men in the business now who believe 
that all the warm air heater man needs to know about warm 
air heating is to be able to set warm air heaters, run heat 
lines and set registers. Such nonessentials as sizes and ca- 
pacities take care of themselves. It is my opinion that to this 
fact more than to any other may be attributed the demand for 
the pipeless warm air heater. 
Defines Limitations of Pipeless Warm Air Heater. 

A review of the fatal statistics of the warm air pipe sys- 
tem, together with the recommendations of many of the 
dealers who feel a greater degree of assurance in pipeless 
installations, has given the public the right to believe that 
there is a greater possibility of satisfactorily heating their 
residences by the pipeless system than by the ordinary method ; 
and [| am not throwing bouquets at the pipeless warm air 
heater either, even though the most of the manufacturers 
are making them now in increasing quantities. In small resi- 
dences where recirculation only is desired, and where the 
house plan is open and a central heat supply may easily reach 
all the rooms, the pipeless warm air heater is an economy and 
no doubt gives satisfactory heating service. In the average 
house plan, however, its installation is questionable. Take 
as a simple illustration, the bath room. This room should 
have the possibility of the highest temperature and the best 
ventilation of any room in the house. With the pipeless 
system it is impossible to heat this room without recircu- 
lating the bathroom air, a procedure that is seldom advocate 
by any heating engineer. In addition, the ventilating possibili- 
ties are nil. Such rooms should always vent to the attic and 
because of their usual location on the second floor of the 
house require special attention. 

Shortcomings of the Architect. 

It is fundamentally true that if you want warni air to 
carry from a warm air heater to any given place in the house 
the most efficient arrangement is to have a direct, smooth 
pipe path of ample size and pitch, laid for both flow and 
return. This is especially necessary if the room is located far 
from the warm air heater or if it is set off by intervening 
rooms. Herein lies the chief difficulty in installing satisfac- 
tory pipe systems. The average architect, not being skilled 
in the physics of convection, designs the house interior with- 
out regard for its heating possibilities, and as a result the 
warm air heater man is not only expected to heat all accessible 
second floor rooms through four-inch studded walls, but he 
is often called upon to attempt the impossible on inaccessible 
rooms. 

Faulty House Construction Handicaps Heating: 

For fear my remarks concerning the dealer may be 

thought too severe, permit me to remind you of a statement 

made in the early part of this address that probably 75 pef 
cent of the unsatisfactory residence heating systems are warm 
air heater systems that fail because of restrictions place 
upon the heating man by the architect and contractor. | have 
real criticism only for the jobs that show gross carelessness 
or graft and have sympathy for the honest-to-goodness man 
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who is doing the best he can against great odds. The latter 
needs instruction only. There is little doubt that the average 
warm air heater man is more sinned against than a sinner. 
He is the victim of a type of house-construction that in itself 
tends to condemn the best warm air heater systems, and in 
many cases his inexperience lands him in trouble. To this 
man the only advice to give is, know your subject well and 
refuse to do a job that is not going to reflect credit on 
your firm. 
Deals With the Wall Stack. 
This brings me to the joker in all warm air heater work 
the wall stack. Why should we expect a 100 per cent stream 
of air to go through a 50 per cent pipe? Probably because it 
has been the habit of architects for years to say that it could 
be done. Whatever the reason may be, it is time to think dif- 
ferently. From calculations many times made, it has been 
shown that it is only the smallest sized rooms and those 
well located relative to the warm air heater that can be satis- 
factorily heated on the coldest days through 4 inch wall 
stacks; and yet I was permitted within the year to look upon 
a system where two 12 feet by 16 feet by 8 feet corner rooms 
were fed by one 4 inch stack. I asked the owner if the rooms 
were comfortable on cold days, and his reply reminded me 
of the story told of the profane conductor who, when asked 
by a passenger if the train ever stops at station X, replied: 
“Hell no, it never even hesitates.” It is only fair to say in 
behalf of this owner, that he is a very patient man. 
Factors Which Govern Circulation, 

While we are on the subject of stacks, let us make a 
clean sweep of it and discuss the question of return stacks in 
the outer walls, along with the heat stacks in the inner walls, 
There is one fundamental fact which, if kept in mind by the 
pipe warm air heater man, will always look toward the suc- 
cess of his plans. That fact is, that the motive force causing 
upward movement through the warm air lines is due to the 
plus heat energy in the warm circulating air; that the motive 
force causing downward movement of the air in the return 
circuit is due to the minus heat energy in the cooled circu- 
lating air; and that these two quantities added together alge- 
braically, represent the total pull to produce circulation. That 
is to say, a complete circuit to and from any room is better 
than only the half circuit to the room. If anything destroys 
this plus or minus energy in either line, circulation may be re- 
duced or killed entirely. 

Conditions Which Hinder Circulation. 

It may be of interest to notice some of the conditions that 
tend to destroy circulation. First, a rough leader, duct or 
stack, such as is usually found in return lines in the outer 
wall where the only return stack is the rough lath and plaster, 
rough studding and wall sheathing; or in the overhead return 
in the basement where the sides of the duct are rough joists, 
the top rough flooring and the bottom tin. Such methods of 
construction should be condemned not only as inefficient but 
as unsanitary from the collection of dust and micro-organisms. 
No duct should be considered satisfactory that is not tin or 
galvanized iron lined throughout and so constructed as to 
be easily cleaned. 

Necessity of Sufficient Duct Pitch. 

Second, leaders and ducts having too little pitch. Any 
conducting air line increases in efficiency as that line ap- 
proaches a vertical. The value of the horizontal is nil, that 
of the vertical is 100 per cent. If the average householder 
realized the value of this one fact there would be more 8 foot 
basement ceilings. Third, abrupt corners and offsets in the 
conducting air lines. Always put in elbows and long radius 
bends if possible, where a turn is necessary, and avoid floor 
offsets in stacks. Fourth, warm air pipes and statks not 
thorcughly insulated. Heat lost in passage not only deprives 
the room of that amount but reduces the convection effect. 
Fifth, return air lines not thoroughly cooled. All return lines 
should be in the outside wall or in a cool place. A return that 
follows the basement ceiling and drops to the floor at or 
near the warm air heater loses in efficiency as it takes up 
the radiant heat from the warm air heater. Sixth, conducting 
lines that are too small to carry the amount of air necessary 
as a heat carrier. This is our universal fault, in attempting 
to heat large or heavily exposed second floor rooms through 
4 inch wall stacks. A better way would be so to plan the first 
floor that 6 inch wall stacks may be used, or better, 8x8, 10x10 
and 12x12 air shafts. ; 

Successful Man Profits By Mistakes. 

Now that we have discussed in a small way some of the 
big things in warm air heating, may we not briefly mention a 
few of the refinements that tend to produce superiority out 
of the ordinary? The most successful warm air heater man 
is a keen observer and a logical reasoner. He learns some- 
thing by every mistake and he takes advantage of every 
Physical condition around the premises to insure the success- 
ful working of his plant. He is inventive and resourceful. 
Anything short of his best is a faiiure. 


What Constitutes Efficient Installation. 
. This man gives such universal satisfaction that his prices 
are right even though they are not the lowest and his force 
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of men are always busy. He examines carefully into the 
house plan to see 1f there are unusual exposures in any of the 
rooms, such as are frequently found in second story bunga- 
low rooms. He looks for a possibility of grouping some of 
the heat stacks around the inside chimney to obtain the benetit 
of the conducted heat from the chimney gases. He avoids 
a butt-end at the top of any heat stack, blocks off air circu- 
lation around the stack and never connects more than one 
room to one stack. He observes the laws of gravitation in 
running pipes, marks all dampers so the operator can easily 
tell if they are open or shut, makes all smoke pipe and short 
leader connections safe against fire, and among a number 
of other things that we would like to but have no time to 
enumerate, he leaves full and explicit instruction on how to 
operate the plant. If such a man wants a vacation he has to 
run away to get it. 
Accentuates Need of Fresh Air Supply. 

Thus far our discussion has presupposed solely a re- 
circulating air system. Personally I am of the opinion that 
no warm air heater plant is complete without a fresh air 
supply, in connection with the return ducts, and several attic 
vents judiciously distributed around the house; the fresh air 
supply and return ducts to be properly dampered and the attic 
vents to have registers. On cold days the fresh air supply 
and the attic vent may be reduced and during periods of ex- 
treme weather, periods of say three to five days, may be 
closed entirely. At such times the inleakage of air with that 
admitted through the opening of doors and windows will 
probably be found sufficient. Calculations prove that in the 
average warm air heater plant the amount of air circulated 
for heating purposes is from three to six times the amount 
required for good ventilation. Consequently if all the circu- 
lating air be taken from the outside on a cold day and vented 
to the attic, there would be a serious wastage of fuel. In 
confirmation of this statement, a 10-room house has an esti- 
mated heat loss on a zero day of 100,000 British thermal 
units and circulates 90,000 cubic feet of air from the warm 
air heater to the house rooms each hour. If all this air is 
taken from the outside and finally exhausted to the attic at 
70 degrees Fahrenheit, there would be a loss of 114,545 British 
thermal units in the air thrown away that would have to be 
put into the fresh air supplied. This makes a total of 214,545 
British thermal units, or nearly 2.15 times the estimated radia- 
tion loss. I would suggest that a large part of the 114,545 
British thermal units be saved on such a day by reducing the 
fresh air supply and vent. Suppose ventilation be provided 
for ten people, that is, 18,000 cubic feet or one-fifth of that 
circulated per hour, the total heat loss will be 122,900 British 
thermal units, or only about 1.23 times the estimated radia- 
tion loss. With such an arrangement of dampers and regis- 
ters, 80 per cent of the air would be recirculated and 20 per 
cent would be taken from the outside. Each warm air heater 
operator must work out his own operating conditions some- 
where between the two extremes, beginning with little or no 
outside air on a minus 15 degree day and gradually increasing 
to full amount at say 30 degrees or above. 

Fresh Air Is Vital to Health. 

Any one who is a consistent reader of the current health 
journals must be impressed with the fact that the period of 
impaired health is during the shut-in months of the winter 
season, and that health conditions become increasingly better 
with the opening up and continuance of the open air season 
The heneficial effect of fresh air conditions on the human 
body have been thoroughly demonstrated and are now univer- 
sally accepted. We each need all the fresh air we can hold, 
full measure, packed down and running over. Therefore, | 
would urge upon the owner to see that conditions are such in 
his residence as to permit this air to be supplied when needed 
On the other hand, there is great need to save fuel. The con- 
ditions of the country demand it. A flexible schedule such as 
that just indicated, in connection with a properly laid out and 
operated plant, will go far toward safeguarding the health of 
the occupants of the house with a reasonable expenditure of 
fuel. 

Must Be Willing to Pay For Right Kind of Job. 

Finally, as a gentle reminder to the owner let me say 
that if he wants the right kind of a job he must be willing 
to pay for it. His attitude in most cases is the deciding factor 
for or against progress. Since he is one of the important 
personages of the transaction his influence is vital. The co- 
operation mentioned a while ago must extend to every man 
on the job. There were two section men riding along on a 
hand car and one was heard to remark: “I don’t like to men- 
tion any names, but there’s some one on this hand car that 
ain’t pushin’.” I wonder who it was? 

According to Kipling, 

It ain’t the guns nor armament, nor funds that they can pay, 

But the close CO-OPERATION that makes them win the 
day— 

It ain’t the individual, nor the army as a whole, 

But the everlasting teamwork of every blooming soul 


At previous conventions of the National Warm \ir 
Heating and Ventilating Association, Daniel Stern of 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorD was an 
earnest attendant and a strong advocate of every pro- 
gressive measure. His absence this year, owing to a 
spell of sickness, was very much regretted by the dele- 
gates. The following telegram was ordered sent by 
the assembly to give utterance at once to their friendly 
sentiments and their sense of disappointment at his 
absence from the Convention: 

“The Association sends greetings and best wishes 
for your speedy recovery. 

“ALLEN W. WILLIAMS, Secretary.” 

The report of the Nominating Committee was made 
in due form and the Convention proceeded to hold the 
election of officers, which resulted in the selection of 
the following men: 

President: W. G. Wise of Akron, Ohio; 

Vice-president: Joun A. Howarp of Dowagiac, 
Michigan ; 

Treasurer: I. L. Jones of Utica, New York; 

Secretary: ALLEN W. WiLLiAMs of Columbus, 
Ohio ; 

War Service Committee: E. Norris of New York 
City; Joon Howarp of Dowagiac, Michigan; W. L. 
DAWBARN, D. G. WiLki1nson, W. C. WILLIAMSON, 
and A. Morran. 

In compliance with requests from the Government 
in the interests of steel and iron conservation, the 
Convention adopted resolutions pledging its manufac- 
turing members not to make more than three lines 
of warm air heaters of five sizes each and to produce 
no warm air heaters with fire pots of less than nine- 
teen inches. 





MOIST AIR HEAT IS BOTH HEALTHFUL 
AND ECONOMICAL. 


When a heater provides moist air, it means that 
with the proper humidity a lower temperature is re- 
quired. Upon this scientific fact the Monroe Foundry 
and Furnace Company, Monroe, Michigan, bases its 
claim for the excellent quality of its Floral City King 
Warm Air Heater, shown herewith. The manufac- 
turers state that this heater gives moist air heat, which 
means satisfactory warmth at a lower temperature, 
and a lower temperature means less fuel, less drying 
of wood work, and increased health and comfort. The 
heater is also said to be suitable for the burning of 
any kind of fuel. The Company avers that this heater 
presents a large heat radiating surface, and that per- 
fect control of the fire is gained by the long fire travel, 
which is down from the top of the heater through two 
side tubes, around the horseshoe radiator at the bot- 
tom, and then up through the rear tube to the smoke 
pipe. By this arrangement the coolest part of the 
heat radiating surface is declared to come in contact 
with the cold air as it enters the warm air heater, and 
to render it very effective. 

The fire doors, it is claimed, are large, ranging from 
15 by 17 inches to 12 by 14 inches, and a shield or 
apron is hung just inside the door to prevent smoke 
from puffing out when the door is opened and when 
wood or soft coal is being used. An offset at the side 
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of the fire door receives the water coil. This is said 
to do away with the necessity of drilling the body. 

The radiator is, according to the manufacturers, a 
single piece casting with a clean-out at the back. This 
is declared to be the only part of the warm air heater 
which requires cleaning. 

The fire pot and top of this heater are corrugated to 
insure greater strength, and in this form are claimed to 
increase the radiating surface. The body, the com- 





Floral City Kin 
and 


Warm Air Heater, Made by Monroe Foundry 
urnace Company, Monroe, Michigan. 


pany states, is of extra heavy steel plate with cast top 
and body rings, the bottom ring forming a wide pro- 
tecting flange on the inside just above the fire. By 
deep cup joints and packing collars, perfect joints be- 
tween parts are said to be secured. This warm air 
heater is provided with dust flues and direct-indirect 
draft dampers, both of which are operated from the 
front. 
sired information about Floral City Warm Air Heat- 
ers upon application to the Monroe Foundry and Fur- 
nace Company, Monroe, Michigan. 


Dealers and installers may procure all the de- 


. ~o- 
AN ALIBI DOES NOT HELP BUSINESS. 

As soon as business goes the least bit adversely, 
some men begin to think of alibis to account for such 
a state of affairs. This is simply wasting valuable 
time. An alibi or an excuse may make a man feel 
a little better temporarily, but it does nothing directly 
to improve the business conditions. If business 
happens to become rather quiet, it is much more profit- 
able to get out and look for new business than to 
search for alibis or excuses. 

nidencinntensiabaliiats 

George W. Wickersham, former Attorney General 
of the United States, says: “Business as usual means 
waste as usual.” 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH | 








PATTERNS FOR LEADER HEAD. 


BY O. W. KOTHE. 
Conductor leader heads are mainly used as an orna» 
ment for a building, and these are made in a great 


side patterns to the back must be allowed on the side 
patterns. 

While it is true that ornamentation is not an essen- 
tial of sheet metal work, nevertheless it may be con- 
sidered highly important, from the point of view of 





variety of designs 
and sizes. The one 





in this drawing is 
simple to make and 
leaves a good ef- 
fect. Observe the 
front elevation and 
also the plan. The 
miter cuts are mere- 
ly square returns 
while diamond 
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the bottom blocks as 
C are planted on. 
An extra ring B is 
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added around the 
tube to add to the 
effect. Workmen 
often wonder why 
such little orna- 
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ments are designed, 
not seeing the effect 
they produce. The 
reason is that the 























particular light 

















and shade which 











they reflect cause 
the eye to glance 





a 








at the object. 
After wandering away the eye will come back and 
look at it a second time, and marvel at its design. 

The pattern for the front is laid off by first dividing 
the cove into equal spaces and then numbering each 
point in bend. With dividers pick the stretchout in 
numerical order and set it above as from 1 to II. 
Then erect lines for developing the pattern as shown. 
The entire front will be a pattern and by drawing a 
lie 1-11 equal to the distance a-1 to correspond to 
the width a-b of plan we also have the pattern for 
side. 

The pattern for back is merely a reproduction of 
the outline of front elevation, adding a little extra 
stop for nailing to the wall at the top. The bottom 
can also be added with the opening for tube cut in as 
shown. The patterns for the tube as C’, the ring B’ 
and the blocks A’ and also C’ are very simple to lay 
out. The blocks are merely reproduced allowing 
edges as shown. Laps for soldering the front and 


Patterns for Leader Head. 


architecture. Hence patterns of this kind should be 
studied by mechanics as a means of broadening their 
knowledge and increasing their skill. 


COMPETITION NEEDS REGULATION. 


The essential characteristic of our civilization today 
is the growing recognition and practice of co-opera 
tion. The great European war has taught us the 
need of a common helpfulness in industry as well as 
Competition has a_ tendency 
It needs regulation 


in social intercourse. 
to be wasteful and destructive. 
in the interests of all the people. Its most logical 
sphere of action is in service rather than in production 
and prices. 

Hartley Withers, the editor of the Economist, of 
london, says: “Money spent in war time on things 


: : a 
not needed is money given to the enemy. 
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Patriotism Rules Annual Meeting of National 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association. 








Having subscribed liberally to the Liberty Bond 
issues and given generously to the Red Cross and other 
war funds in their home towns, the sheet metal con- 
tractors of the United States came to the annual con- 
vention of their trade in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, with 
their minds made up to undergo every sacrifice which 
may be necessary to achieve absolute, unqualified vic- 
tory for our forces in the world war. Hence, every 
consideration of profit and every motive of personal 
aggrandizement were banished from the lourteenth 
Annual Convention of the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors of the United States, which 
was held in Milwaukee, June 11, 12, 13, and 14, 191%, 
at the Hotel Wisconsin. 

Tuesday, June 11, 1918. , 

The Convention was called to order in Golden Room 
of Hotel Wisconsin at 10 o'clock in the morning by 
Paul L. Biersach, chairman of the Convention Com- 
mittee. The proceedings were inaugurated with the 
singing of “America” by the assembled delegates. The 
features of the morning session was the annual ad- 
dress by George Harms, National President of the 
organization, full text of which is herewith repro- 
duced : 


Annual Report of George Harms, President National As- 
sociation Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
the United States, Delivered to Convention 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 

June 11, 1918. 

The past year has been a memorable one in many respects. 
The great world war has very heavily drawn upon our young 
men, on our money and our supplies of materials, especially 
on metals of every description. As the use of metals in the 
constriction of cantonment camps, air craft and ships is of 
an enormous quantity, practically requiring the entire output 
of mills, it has made it very difficult to obtain metals for any 
other purpose. 

Sheet Metal Industry !s Loyal to the Core. 

The sheet metal industry is probably more directly inter- 
ested in this great war and war preparations, than any other 
line. I am very proud, however; that it is my privilege to say 
without fear of contradiction, that the sheet metal contractors 
have shown their lovalty and patriotism to our beloved country 
by not only accepting the serious conditions without grumbling, 
but have tried in every way to assist our Government in the 
preservation of materials and in the prevention of waste, 

Labor Shortage Is Acute Problem. 

Thousands of young men, the most loyal, the most patri- 
otic of any nation on the face of the globe, have left their 
homes and occupations to fight the arch enemy of democracy 
and to preserve freedom and liberty for you and for me. Also 
thousands of mechanics have enlisted to help our Govern- 
ment in its preparations for war. This has caused a great 
depletion in the ranks of our emvloyees. Therefore, many 
mechanics past the ordinary age of usefulness, also much in- 
expericnced labor must be employed. All these conditions 
have made it necessary more carefully to supervise every piece 
of work and to keep close tab on your merchandise and labor 
account and particularly to watch and know the expense on 
overhead costs. 

Membership Increase Breaks All Records. 

For our Association, the past year has been memorable 
because its increase in membership is greater than any pre- 
vious year. This is largely due to the fact that organization 
has been proved as the only course to combat with the present 
serious condition, also as the only way successfully to conduct 
and finally win the war. Many members have assisted in 
organization work, giving their time and money for the work. 
The results obtained are, in a measure, compensation for their 
labors. Our Journal has not grown to the size I predicted 


two years ago. This is mainly due to the reason that adver- 
tising by manufacturers and jobbers of sheet metal is un- 
necessary as the demand for their product is greater than the 
supply. It is, however, on a paying basis and has a small gain 
to its credit. As a means of holding and increasing our mem- 
bership, it has been very valuable. 

Appreciates Friendship of Fellow Members. 

Now a few words about the office I have filled for two 
years. I candidly admit that it has been a real pleasure to 
serve you. The members of our Association, wherever and 
whenever I came in contact with them, have not only shown 
their respect for the position I held, but have shown and 
professed their friendship to me personally. I cannot express 
to you how highly I cherish and esteem this friendly relation. 
Although this convention will terminate my official capacity, 
J hope that your friendship and good will towards me will 
remain forever. As I have confidence in your wisdom to 
elect a man who is better qualified, I will not burden you with 
any recommendations, but do request that you give him the 
same consideration and assistance that you have to me. 

Sheet Metal Outlook Is Serious. 

The sheet metal situation for the near future is very 
serious and it is advisable to be cautious. Consult with others 
engaged in your line, anticipate your requirements and buy 
accordingly. The labor condition will become much worse 





George Harms, 
President, 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors. 


than it is now. My advice is to consider the high cost of 
living, the amount that your employees are contributing 
towards war and charitable purposes. Therefore, let their 
compensation be liberal, so that the hardships produced by 
the war will be borne equally by the employer and employee. 
Urges Unqualified Support of Government. 
Whether especially called upon or not, you should help to 
organize local associations and assist in every way to increase 
the membership in the National Association. The most im- 
portant of all is to conduct your business and your personal 
affairs in such manner that will not retard the officials of our 
Government in the prosecution of the great task they have 
before them. Assist our beloved country with your money, 
your labors and, if needed, with your life to bring about a 
speedy victory, the safe return of our boys to their homes and 
friends, and an assurance of lasting peace for the world. 


Edwin L. Seabrook, the efficient secretary of the 
Association, won the admiration of the Convention by 
the thoroughness of his annual report. His uncom- 
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promising patriotism vibrated in every sentence. That 
he voiced the general sentiment of the Association was 
demonstrated by the hearty applause which greeted 


many of his declarations. The dccument is, in many 


respects, a masterpiece and it is herewith reproduced 
with the advice that our readers study it with care 
and deliberation: 


Annual Report of Edwin L. Seabrook, Secretary Na- 
tional Association Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, to the 
Milwaukee Convention, 

June 11, 1918. 

During the year our Association has made commendable 


progress in everv feature of its work. We come to this 





Edwin L. Seabrook, 
Secretary, 
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Convention with an increased membership. The balance of 
cash in the hands of the treasurer with every bill paid is 
the largest in our history. It is naturally to be expected that 
such progress should have been made, for this is a day of 
national unity, and not local provincialism. That this spirit 
of national unity has permeated the sheet metal industry 
more than ever before is evidenced by the increasing interest 
that is taken in our organization by every branch of the 
trade. 
Services Rendered by the Association. 

The sheet metal industry now realizes that this organi- 
zation is the only one that can represent it, or speak for it, 
in a national sense. It serves the trade it represents as no 
other organization can. Never has there been a time when 
conventions of business men were so important as now. This 
is a big country, but our problems at this time are the same 
from Boston to Los Angeles, from Minneapolis to New Or- 
leans. It takes a national organization to handle these. No 
one man, nor local group of men, is bigger than the industry 
to which he, or they, belong. The great majority see the 
futility of mere local effort. The barriers of localism, sec- 
tionalism, and provincialism have gone except among a neg- 
ligible few. Nationalism, unity of purpose and effort, lead 
the way in every field of endeavor. 

War Tolerates No Competition. 

We meet today under conditions that have not faced the 
\merican business man in this generation America is at 
war in dead earnest. Now, war tolerates no competition; 
its demands are imperious and must be satisfied. It is the 
most exacting despot that ever ruled. At its bidding agri- 
culture, mining, manufacturing, transportation, must marshal 
their forces. The product of the mine, factory, forest, farm— 
in fact all the products of the genius of men, art, science, 
literature, and even religion—must lay their all at its feet 
It will tolerate no rival, nor brook opposition. It has taken 
the average business man some time to awaken to this fact, 
hut it is becoming very clear to him now. It is not business 
#s usual—but unusual business. Business decisions, how- 
ever, must be made. Business must not go on as usual, but 
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in the experience and demands of day to day conditions, and 
these may change quickly. 
The Stars and Stripes Will Cross the Rhine. 

There is but one result to this conflict. The Stars and 
Stripes are going across the Rhine. Anything and every- 
thing that does not contribute to this end will receive less 
and less consideration. This is the first great outstanding 
fact in connection with business. The interests of business: 
and the Government are one. The principal business, of the: 
Government at this time is war. In the very nature of things 
some businesses must suffer more than others. The sheet 
metal trade, dependent almost entirely on the use of metals, 
is now feeling the effects of this war probably more than 
any other trade. War demands the use of metals, and these 
demands must be satisfied before there can be anything left 
over for commerce and industry. Every sheet metal con 
tractor is fully aware of the shortage of materials that con 
fronts him. In some sections of the country the scarcity of 
mechanics for even necessary work is acute. There are many 
small shops with hardly a mechanic left. 

Business Is Looking Beyond the War. 

This convention might very well spend a part of its 
time considering how best to conserve the business interests 
»f the industry. A shortage of material confronts the trade 
but this is a problem that very well may be left to the manu 
facturer and the jobber. This part of the industry is just 
as anxious to serve the dealer as ever before. Their attitude 
nay be summed up in the single remark of a tin plate manu 
facturer recently: “We are looking beyond the war.” This 
manufacturer is running his plant one hundred per cent om 
Government work. 

Plans to Federate Entire Building Industry. 

In order to make a thorough study of the situation and 
to determine what steps can be taken toward better condi 
tions, and minimizing any further unnecessary disorganiza 
tion in the building industry, the American Institute of 
Architects has called a conference of all organizations in the 
building trade to meet in New York, Friday, June l4th. Our 
own organization will be represented at this conference by 
Whilmore R. Taylor, of Philadelphia. One of the objects of 
this conference is federating the entire building industry of 
the United States. 

Refers to Work of War Service Committee. 

The building business having slackened, attention was 

naturally turned to Government orders. In order to bring 
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National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors. 

the sheet metal industry as a whele to the aid of the Govern 
ment President Harms appointed a War Service Committec 
This committee held a meeting in Washington and went over 
the situation very thoroughly, as will be seen by tts report 
to the convention. The Association, through the War Service 
Committee, by a Questionnaire, has gathered a very compr: 
hensive idea as to shop capacities, number of mechanics, et 

throughout the entire country It ma vell be doubted it 
any other organization has so tl oroughly canvassed its men 

hership in respect to shop capacities as we have done. While 
the sheet metal requirements of the Government may _ be 
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large, I believe that the sheet metal productive capacity of 
the country is many times larger. This conclusion is reached 
from the information that | have been able to secure at 
Washington and the data supplied by the Questionnaire. From 
every viewpoint, therefore, the sheet metal trade must use 
every effort to keep at least a normal amount of business 
moving, and this is one of the problems that ought to receive 
consideration from this body. Similar organizations are 
doing it, and we are not less than these. 
Association Works for Interests of Members. 

Our association has kept in touch with and taken advan- 
tage of every opportunity during the year to advance the in- 
terests of the membership and the trade at large. Last Oc- 
tober, in company with W. A. Fingles, Baltimore, I attended 
a meeting of a committee of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects in Washington, D. C. This was to consider the Quantity 
System of Estimating. A number of national organizations 
were represented, and it was decided to form an organiza- 
tion for the purpose of presenting this subject to all the 
Associations interested in building work. The war has tem- 
porarily suspended any further action on this question. 

Attends Conference on Labor. 

On May 31st | attended with several other representa- 

tives of National and State organizations, a conference with 
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the United States Director of Labor for the Philadelphia Dis- 
trict. This conference for two hours discussed the labor 
problem in building lines. A plan was proposed which in its 
working out it is hoped will relieve the labor situation in the 
Philadelphia District. 

Reports Organization Work. 

Fight locals have been organized and affiliated with the 
National during the year. Traveling on the part of your sec- 
retary for organization work was practically eliminated for 
the time being. The times did not seem propitious for travel- 
ing organization work, as in previous years. The locals that 
have organized have done so largely without outside help. 
These locals are: Lake County, Indiana, with headquarters 
at Gary, and affiliated with the Illinois State Association. 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Leavenworth, Kansas; Alliance and 
Toledo, Ohio, the latter largely through the efforts of the 
Ohio State Association. Knoxville, Tennessee: LaSalle, 
Illinois, the latter being organized by President Harms and 
other members of the Peoria local. These new locals have 
a total membership of eighty-two. There are other locals 
that have recently organized, or are organizing, that give 
promise of affiliating in the near future. These are: Mc- 
Keesport, Pennsylvania; Zanesville, Ohio; Savannah, Georgia; 
Houston, Texas; and New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Tells of Organizing Trips. 

During the vear it was my pleasure to meet with the 
locals of Cape May, Baltimore, and Washington. In April 
I visited the Northeastern section of Massachusetts, meeting 
with the Lowell Local, which has been organized for some 
little time. A joint meeting was held with the firms in Law- 
rence and plans made for organizing a number of towns 
between Boston and Manchester, New Hampshire. There is 
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every reason to believe that as this work progresses these 

organizations in Massachusetts will become a part of the 

National Body. On this trip | met with the locals of Hart 

ford, Connecticut, and Springfieid, Massachusetts. 
Membership Shows Good Increase. 

Our individual membership shows a good increase for 
the year, thirty-one new members of this class uniting, thir- 
teen more were transferred from dormant locals, two were 
transferred to locals that were revived, nine resigned or re 
tired from business. The number in the individual class is 
one hundred and eighty. An effort was made early in the 
Fall to have each local inaugurate an increased membership 
campaign. A certain number was assigned to each local with 
the request that every effort be made to secure this mem- 
bership increase. The response to this effort does not seem 
to have been general. Some locals made increases, some held 
their own, while others reported slight losses. The general 
condition of all the local organizations is good, there being 
enly the usual fluctuations in membership, which must always 
be expected. Fourteen locals report a combined gain of 
sixty-five members, while twelve other locals report losses 
aggregating forty-three. There las been no material gain in 
the membership of the State organizations. The total gain 
in membership during the year has been 147. Cleveland has 
the largest local, but St. Louis with two locals the largest 
membership. 

The number of delinquents, suspension for non-payment 
of dues, etc., as reported by the locals are less than in 
previous years. The membership report of locals herewith 
presented shows the total enrollment, delinquents, loss and 
gain of each. 

Finances of Association in Excellent Condition. 

The finances of the Association have kept pace with its 
other activities. The balance in the treasury is the largest 
in the history of the Association. Locals and individual mem- 
bers have been more prompt in remitting the per capita tax 
than ever. All bills during the year have been paid promptly. 
At the close of the fiscal year there was not a penny of out- 
standing indebtedness. The attached financial statement 
shows the various sources of revenue, the disbursements, and 
a comparison of these with last year. 

Tells of General Conditions. 

The general condition of the Association is very good. 
In some instances I think the word “excellent” would be 
entirely appropriate. The different local organizations have 
carried on their work during the year in a manner creditable 
to the respective organizations and of undoubted benefit to 
the members. Much might be said at this time of what these 
locals have accomplished, but a great deal of this has already 
been given in the trade press. In only two or three instances 
are there weak spots among the locals. Only two small local 
organizations became dormant and ceased to exist. In both 
cases some of these members continued in the individual 
class. The reports of the various standing committees will 
give the work in detail that was committed to their care. | 
wish to thank all the officers of the National Body, the secre- 
taries and others of the different locals for the help the) 
have rendered during the year. 

Praises Work of National President. 

I should be lacking in appreciation if I did not give a 
word of testimony to the splendid work that has been done 
by our National President, Mr. Harms, during the past vear. 
I must again express the pleasure it has been to me to work 
with Mr. Harms .during his incumbency of the presidency. 
He has given most generously of his time and has been alert 
to every interest of the membership. 

Thirteen Years of Achievements. 

We are meeting today for the second time in Milwaukee, 
which is very properly termed “The Bright Spot.” In this 
city, thirteen years ago, this National Association, a mere 
infant, held its second meeting and perfected the organiza- 
tion. It is with more than ordinary satisfaction that we 
meet for the second time in Milwaukee and look over what 
has been accomplished in these thirteen years. From an 
infant organization this Association has grown to be one of 
the great trade Associations of the country. In the results 
accomplished for the membership and the industry at ! 
during these thirteen years, the local organization, which is 
our host, has played a most important part. Looking hack 
over these years we can trace « steady, uplifting influence 
exercised by our National Association and the results justify 
many times over all the efforts and give us encouragement 
for the future. 

The afternoon session of Tuesday, June rith, be- 


arge, 


gan with a thirty minutes address by Dean J. R. Allen 
of the University of Minnesota on “Warm Air Heat- 
ers and Their Use.” Fifteen minute talks were made 
by D. Rait Richardson, President, and A. W. \Vil- 


liams, Secretary, National Warm Air Heating and 
Ventilating Association, who were present in Milwau- 
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kee to attend the convention of their organization the 
next day in Hotel Pfister. A paper was then sub- 
mitted for consideration and discussion through the 
courtesy of the National Warm Air Heating and 
Ventilating Association, entitled, “The Engineering of 
Warm Air Heating,” by M. W. Ehrlich of New York 
City. This was followed by the report of the Warm 
Air Heating Committee on Trade Ethics, delivered by 
E. B. Langenberg of St. Louis, Missouri. The full 
text of this report is given herewith: 


Report of Warm Air Heater Committee, by E. B. Lan- 

genberg of St Louis, Missouri, to Convention of 

National Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
June 11, 1918. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

This report, being placed at “the End of a Perfect Day,” 
presupposes that we have had a sumptuous repast on Hot Air 
and are now ready to receive our just desserts. Sometimes 
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desserts are sweet and pleasing to the taste, at others they are 
tart and sharp. 
Purpose of the Report. 

It is the object of this report to summarize the vital points 
that have been submitted today and try to drive home at least 
one thought that in the year to come will bear good fruit 
What does today’s session mean? Have we been just mean- 
dering along unknown paths aimlessly considering the thoughts 
expressed as abstract theories advanced by an individual as 
his pet hobby? If so, it is time we receive a jolt that opens 
the valve of our thought and energy and directs our steps 
toward the goal of hope and accomplishment. 

Object of Warm Air Heater Session. 
_ Today’s session means this: That an earnest, conscien- 
tious effort is being exerted to accomplish a definite result. 
That is the motive of today’s meeting. The effort consists 
in interested engineers, associations, manufacturers and uni- 
versities offering their experience, time, and facilities to 
consult, advise, and compare with others certain information 
not available to all. What is the result wanted? What are 
we striving for? Why do we permit and urge these forces 
to continue their efforts? The answer is self-evident. It is 
because of a pent-up force that is striving for an outlet. 
Co-operation Is Indispensable. 

, Co-operation will co-ordinate this energy and mould it 
into a movement that cannot be resisted. Quoting President 
\ ilson, “Will you co-operate or will you obstruct?” 

rhe results we are looking for consist of three things: 

Ist. Health and Comfort: 

2nd. A medium by which this can be accomplished ; 

srd. A standard method of procedure 

Dean J. R. Allen of the University of Minnesota has dis- 
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cussed the use of the Warm Air Heater as an aid to health 
and comfort. We can all agree on this. 
Need of Collective Effort. 

The second we are interested in as a body, but our effort 
is expended as individuals. We believe that the warm air 
heater is the best means by which health and comfort can be 
derived in the zones requiring an artificial means of heat. 
This system more nearly approaches Nature’s laws as regards 
to quantity and quality of air required. Accepting these 
facts as a foundation to build on, we can and will erect a 
structure by means of a standardized method of procedure. 
What we need and what we must have is a heater that is 
fully efficient. By this is meant that it utilize the highest per- 
centage of heat generated in the fire bowl; that flue tem- 
peratures be low; and that it embody principles in its con- 
struction that assure perfect combustion. 

Defective Service of Heating Systein. 

Why is it that seldom over 50 per cent of the efficiency 
of any residence heating system is developed? One half of 
this | blame on faulty construction, the other half to the ig- 
norance of the consumer on firing. It is claimed that the 
average heater utilizes 65 per cent of the heat actually gen- 
erated. I doubt very much that it is over 40 per cent. This 
means a needless, useless waste of iuel and a most dissatisfied 
customer. Is it asking the engineers and manufacturers too 
much to try and rectify these faults and give us a perfect 
heater? 

Essentials of Good Warm Air Heater. 

We want one that is gas-tight and dust-proof; one that 
is easily set up; one that is simple in construction and fool- 
proof in operation; one that can be easily and correctly con- 
trolled at all times. This is a matter that we should urge the 
manufacturers, through their Association, to study and de- 
velop. We must insist that they make and offer for sale only 
the best types of heaters. We can do our part by refusing to 
buy so-called competitive types which are made and sold on 
price alone. 

Quotes Resolutions of Previous Convention. 

What has become of those most excellent resolutions we 
made here last year? Have they developed into a mere scrap 
of paper, or are they still alive in the hearts of every member 
of this Association? They're short and I'll read them. 

“WHEREAS, The welfare and prestige of the warm air 
heating system has been severely injured by the use of poor 
warm air heaters and poor installation solely in the interest 
of those who desire low prices; 

“BE IT RESOLVED, That the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors urges its members to refuse to meet 
the demands of those who erect dwelling houses with the sole 
purpose of cheapness; 

“BE IT RESOLVED, That its members urge the use of 
warm air heaters and that character of piping, both as to size 
and shape as well as workmanship, which will insure to the 
ultimate occupant economy in fuel and a comfortable tempera- 
ture in the building; and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That our organization 
take this stand in the interest of the general welfare of our 
country through the protection of the health and comfort of 
its citizens.” 

Accurate Installation Is Necessary. 
When the proceedings of this Convention reach you, have 
opy of these made and hang them up where you will see 
effect will be to our collective good. 
When it comes to methods of installation we all hold our 
breath and wonder what new fangled idea is going to be 
sprung. Up to the present, each manufacturer and each warm 
air heater installer, including tinners and helpers, has had his 
own individual privately owned, almost copyrighted and pat- 
ented method of erecting a heating system. A method that 
has at least convinced him and occasionally a customer. with 


them every day The 


its remarkable perfection. 
Condemns Guesswork Methods. 
Why with thumb and 
where kind Providence, Fate or just plain “Luck 
jobs? We all know that heat losses must be 


seli flattery, 
’ takes care 
figured 


fool ourselves rules 


ot most 


accurately, but do we figure? Hardly. We gue and here’s 
a sample of the average guess. We guess it will take a 9 inch 
pipe and a 3x8 stack and an &x& registet \n empty ump 


warm air heater Number blankety blank and we can cut the 
price by cutting out the cold air and beat our competitor by 
$39.00 in real money. Who loses? The customer, his heat; 
the warm air heater, its cold air, or we, the dollars 

Pleads for Reliable Rules for 
we need and what we must strive for is a simple 
The next step 


Installation, 

What 
rule that can be understood and used by all 
is a campaign to establish the rule. Many rules are in use 
that have been arrived at after careful study. That combines 
the theoretical with the practical. One of these rules may be 
perfection for a certain type heater and a dismal failure when 
used with another make of different instructions. To offset 
this it becomes necessary to have all manufacturers publish 
in their respective catalogs not only grate areas, depth and 
capacities of fire boxes, but also the net areas of heating sur- 
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faces and flue temperatures under a standard test. With this 
information at hand we will be in a better position to judge 
the merits of a heater and not have to depend on the sales- 
man’s statement. The tests should be made at some uni- 
versity having facilities for this purpose, the conditions of 
the tests to be worked out by a joint committee of heating 
engineers, warm air heater manufacturers and sheet metal 
contractors who do installation work. The results should be 
published in the Journal and Trade Papers. 
Tabulate Results of Experience. 

As the first step in formulating a rule for proportions, 
let us find out from as many as possible what method they 
employ at present. This will give the sum total of at least 
30 years’ experience from the practical side. This can be 
done in the form of a questionnaire. After tabularing this 
data, submit it to the manufacturers and heating engineers for 
their consideration. A request from this body to both of the 
Associations named will undoubtedly bring a ready response 
to co-operate. The Joint Committee referred to above will 
then work out all the details for a systematic carrying on of 
the plan and report their findings to their respective Associa- 
tions for action. The foregoing may be a step in the right 
direction and it is submitted for your consideration. 

Much interest was aroused by the report of the War 


Service Committee. It seems that there has been con- 





Otto Geussenhainer, 
Fourth Vice President, 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors. 


siderable misapprehension of the scope of this com- 
mittee’s powers and an over-rating of the possibilities 
of its achievement. Some were under the impression 
that the Government would deal exclusively with the 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors of 
the United States through the War Service Commit- 
tee. This and other wrong notions are corrected 
the report, which is subjoined: 


Report of the War Service Committee. 
The War Service Committee appointed by President 
Harms last April begs leave to submit the following report: 
The appointment of War Service Committees developed 
out of the action of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in suggesting the appointment of such committees by 
National Trade Organizations, in order to place such organi- 
zations at the service of the + pcs and to assist the 
various purchasing officers of the Government. 
Object of Committee Is Patriotic. 
The object in appointing this committee was first of all 
a patriotic one; to ascertain the sheet metal requirements of 
the Government; to bring the shops competent to meet these 
requirements into direct touch with the proper purchasing 
officer of the Government. A meeting of this committee in 
which nearly every section of the country is represented by 
membership ‘thereon was held in Washington April 18th. This 
meeting was attended by all the members except one, absent 
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through illness, and another represented by proxy. At this 
meeting the entire situation regarding the requirements of 
the Government and the possibility ot distributing the exe- 
cution of these, to take the place of the slack building track 
work, was given the most careful consideration. The com- 
mittee above all things desired to work out some plan t 
this end. 
Limitations of Committee’s Function. 

When the War Service Committees were frst appointed 
it was thought that the Government might use these commit 
tees for the distribution of its contracts. At least this was 
the impression that many had when the appointment of these 
committees began early in the year. The Government wil! 
not deal exclusively with any trade organization. The claim 
is that such an organization does not represent the entire 
trade. It is not possible, therefore, for Government sheet 
metal work to pass through any committee in its distribution 

Purchasing Departments Anxious for Data. 

It is true that supplies have been purchased at one place 
and shipped to a distant point when there were shops com 
petent to execute the work within a short distance of where 
it was required. The shops in these particular localities did 
not know that this work was required and the Government 
purchasing officer in Washington did not know that there 
were shops within a few miles of where the work was re- 
quired that could execute it. All the purchasing departments 
are anxious for any information that will lead them to place 
contracts at the nearest point where they are required. In 
view of these facts your committee felt that the best thing 
it could do at its first meeting was to furnish the Govern- 
ment with the names of the firms in different parts of the 
country that could do certain lines of work. One purchasing 
officer requested a list east of the Rocky Mountains that 
could make a certain article. This was supplied. In order 
to gather this information a Questionnaire was prepared, 
sent to the entire membership, notice of its distribution given 
in all the trade papers and an invitation extended to the entire 
industry to participate in this particular feature. 

Results of the Questionnaire. 

It will be noted that this Questionnaire called for the 
number of mechanics employed, which. of course, would give 
the shop capacity, also the shop equipment, etc. These ques- 
tionnaires have been returned by the hundreds, but have not 
yet been tabulated. This will be done soon after the adjourn- 
ment of the convention and the results of this tabulation 
distributed in the proper channel. 

Committee Overcomes Many Difficulties. 

Another portion of the work to be taken up was to as- 
certain what articles of sheet metal were required by the 
Government and the purchasing officer in charge of such 
This work was left largely to the secretary who was to visit 
Washington frequently, to secure this information. Your 
secretary has visited Washington to this end a number of 
times. It is not so easy as it appears to secure names of the 
articles used and the purchasing officer. Army discipline. 
red tape, constant changes have rendered this a very difficult 
task. Sometimes nearly a whole day would be spent in going 
in a circle. Only those who have made this effort can appre- 
ciate the difficulties and the unsatisfactory progress that is 
made in single trips. However, your committee is gradu- 
ally overcoming these difficulties and hopes within a reason- 
able time to be able to place this valuable information before 
the membership. The Government has recently established a 
publicity bureau, and when this is in thorough working order 
any one visiting Washington ought to be able to find out in 
a few minutes just the information about the purchasing de- 
partments desired. 

Sheet Metal Work on Ships. 

Much has been said about sheet metal work on ships. 
etc. Most of the work is done in the yards, although doubt- 
less a great deal of it could be done in the shops near these 
yards and thus keep the organization of the shops together. 

Explains What Committee Can Do. 

It is not practicable for an organization, with a mem- 
bership so widely scattered and diversified capacities, as our 
own, to place any one permanently in Washington for the 
purpose of securing contracts. A little study will show the 
futility of such a representative trying to estimate and secure 
contracts for many firms in different cities and some of these 
being competitors in the same city for the same work. Such 
a course may prove highly satisfactory where a standard 
article is made and used in enormous quantities, which would 
make the work of such representatives almost entirely that 
of distributing orders. There is a vast difference betwee! 
distributing orders of a standard article with a set price and 
estimating on contracts for a number of different firms. 

Committee’s Task Is Not an Easy One. 

If the work of the committee appears to be slow, 
not come up to the expectations of many, it should be 
in mind that its task was not an easy one, that it had nothing 
to guide it from previous experience in its endeavors, an 
that no other set of men ever had just this kind of a task 
to accomplish. Your committee, therefore, asks your pa- 


or has 
horne 
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tience in the work it is trying to do and begs leave to assure 
the membership that anything it can do will be done to aid 
the Government and the sheet metal trade. 


A clear and well-written report was made by the 
Committee on Trade Relations and Policy. Its recom- 
mendations and comments are inspired by a broad and 
constructive understanding of conditions. Especially 
noteworthy is the Committee’s advice to sheet metal 
contractors to avail themselves of business opportuni- 
ties which are being exploited by lumber companies 
and other agencies less competent from experience 
and training to do work which logically comes within 
the scope of the sheet metal industry. The full text 


of the Committee's report is as follows: 
Report of Committee on Trade Relations and Policy. 

Business conditions during the past year have very nat- 
urally been such as to give your committee very little to do. 
It has been a hard matter for the source of all supplies to 
take care of the regular trade. There has been nothing to 
spare for the dealer’s customer. 

Committee Has Received Few Complaints. 

Very few complaints have been received by the committee 
during the year. Even these have been of a minor nature 
and pertained entirely to sales by lumber yards of roll tin, 
conductor, etc. Of course there is no way to reach the lum- 
ber yards, except by the local sheet metal contractors going 
after this same kind of trade themselves. Perhaps present 
conditions can ultimately be turned to the advantage of the 
sheet metal contractors who have been hampered by such 
sales as noted above, and those of a similar nature. When- 
even complaints like these have been received, your commit- 
tee has strongly urged that the best way was to go after these 
sales themselves. Surely the sheet metal contractor knows 
far more about the material he is handling than the lumber 
companies. If these companies and like concerns can reach 
the farmer, or any other class of customers, the live sheet 
metal contractor can do the same. 

Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Doing Their Utmost. 

The manufacturers and jobbers are doing their utmost 
in these times of shortage to take care of their regular cus- 
tomers, which, of course, are the sheet metal contractors. 
He is in a much better position to secure supplies than is 
the lumber yard, or any one carrying sheet metal supplies 
merely as a side line. It seems to your committee that here 
is an opportunity for the sheet metal trade to make a strong 
effort to take care of the business that has gone to concerns 
carrying the manufactured article purely as an accommo- 
dation. Why not get the farmer and others like him coming 
to the shop of the sheet metal contractor rather than going 
elsewhere? The farmer is prosperous, has more money 
which he will spend for necessities and comforts than ever 
before. 

Advises Against Trade Reprisals. 

Previous reports of this committee have discouraged re- 
prisals, coercions, etc., in the matter of trade protection. No 
permanent trade reform can be brought about by these forces. 
Other organizations have tried it and the fight went on for 
years. These abuses can be eliminated only on the ground 
of justice to the retailer and rights belonging to the trade. 
Therefore your committee urges the forcing of these prin- 
ciples to the front. Your committee fully realizes that there 
are some cases like the lumber yards where no influence can 
prevent them selling, or reach them in any way. Therefore 
it urges the securing of this business by the local sheet metal 
contractor in a legitimate way. There has never been any 
better time than the present to go after this class of trade. 

Jurisdictional Disputes Among Unions. 

Jurisdictional disputes in the building trades still go on, 
or would go on, if there was a great deal of building in 
progress, but even with the minimum amount there seems to 
be enough to quarrel over in the matter of jurisdiction. The 
matter of metal trim, etc., is on old one, which, while very 
must discussed, has never been settled despite all efforts to 
reach a conclusion that would be binding on all parties. 

Collective Action Is Necessary. 

In the matter of trade protection, manufacturers, job- 
bers and sheet metal contractors must work hand in hand; 
4 mutual understanding and co-operation are necessary. It 
therefore urges the admission of these as associate members 
of local organizations. In locals where this has been made 
effective a better understanding exists and nearly all friction 
over the matter of direct sales has been eliminated. Your 
committee has no particular recommendations to make. It 
urges the sheet metal trade in all its branches to insist upon 
Its trade rights and not as a mere matter of courtesy. Your 
committee believes that there is a larger number of the source 
of supplies of all kinds that are respecting these trade rights, 
because it is a matter of right and justice, than ever before. 
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Before the day's sessions came to an end, the Con- 
vention paused long enough in its deliberations to give 
expression to a very thoughtful and kindly feeling 
which the members have always entertained for Daniel 
Stern of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD. 
It chanced that Mr. Stern was unable to attend the 
gathering owing to an indisposition which necessitates 
his temporary sojourn in a hospital. Wherefore, the 
Association sent him the following telegram: 

“Convention misses you and sends its best wishes 
for your complete recovery. 

“Epwin L. Searrook, Secretary.” 

After supper, at 8:15 o'clock, a Smoker and Get- 
Together meeting was held at Pabst Keller, 
11th and Chestnut Street, Milwaukee, in which there 
The delegates exchanged 


lorst 


was much good fellowship. 

greetings and renewed precious friendships in addi- 

tion to acquiring new ties of fraternal intimacy. 
Wednesday, June 12, 1918. 

The first session of Wednesday was devoted to a 
discussion of salesmanship and contracts. It opened 
with a fifteen minute talk on “Salesmanship” by C. 
H. Hallgath, Chicago, Illinois, which was followed by 
a twenty-five minute address on “l’ersonal Ifheiency 
of Salesmanship” by J]. B. Lanigan, President of the 
Salesmanship Club of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. ‘Talks. 
on how to obtain, hold, and prosecute contracts were 
given by F. B. Hiller of Cleveland, Ohio; W. A. 
saltimore, Maryland; |. Luckhardt of 
Ilussie of Omaha, 
Sheboygan, 


Fingles of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; ]. IH. 
Nebraska; and Otto Geussenhainer of 
Wisconsin. 

In the afternoon the delegates assembled at the 
south entrance of the Auditorium [building where a 
group photograph was taken, following which they 
took an automobile tour, in charge of a committee, 
through the boulevards and parks of Milwaukee, ar- 
riving at the Schlitz Palm Garden at 5:30 o'clock 
where refreshments were served. 

Thursday, June 13, 1918. 
A striking feature of Thursday's meeting was the 


‘enthusiastically unanimous resolution of the Conven- 


tion to invest all the surplus funds of the National 
Association of Sheet Metal Contractors of the United 
States in Liberty Bonds and War Savings Certificates. 
The morning session was designated as Rolling Mill 
Two addresses were made by 
The first was 


and Jobbers’ session. 
representatives of the manufacturers. 
by A. H. Howard of American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, who discussed the ques- 
tion: “New Occasions Teach New Duties: How Shall 
We Respond?” The second address was delivered by 
Joseph A. Rees, District Manager of the Brier Hill 
Steel Company, who spoke on the topic of “Rolling 
Mill Ethics.” 

A study of the relation of the jobber to the master 
sheet metal contractor was given by W. H. Donlevy 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Chairman of the Metal 
sranch of the National Hardware Association. Louis 
Kuehn, also of the same Association, made a talk on 
the same subject. The morning session concluded 
with a general discussion of the addresses and ques- 
tions and answers bearing upon them. 

The Convention held a fire prevention and window 
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manufacturers’ session Wednesday afternoon at which 
thirty minute addresses were made as follows: 

“Sheet Metal and Its Products in Fire Protection 
Egineering,” by A. R. Small, Vice President Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Incorporated, Chicago, Illinois. 

“Fire Prevention from an Insurance Underwriter’s 
View,” by James F. Joseph, Chicago, Illinois. 

“Safety in Sheet Metal Industry,” by S. J. Wil- 
liams, Engineer, Industrial Commission, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

After much interesting discussion of the foregoing 
speeches, Fred deConingh, Chairman of the Fire Pre- 
vention Committee, delivered the report of that body, 
in which many practical suggestions were offered to 
the Convention. 

Friday, June 14, 1918. 

The matter of overhead expenses and methods for 
computing them was the chief topic of the morning 
session of Friday, June 14th. The principal speaker 
was George Thesmacher of Cleveland, Ohio. After 
general discussion of the questions involved, the Con- 
vention settled down to a hearing of the report of 
the Board of Trustees and of various committees. 

The afternoon session was taken up with miscel- 
laneous business, followed by election of officers which 
resulted in the following choice of men to serve the 
Association for the ensuing term: 

President: Grorce Harms; 

First Vice-president: FRANK D. HiccINs; 

Second Vice-president: ArrHur LAMNECK; 

Third Vice-president: T. P. WaALsH; 

Fourth Vice-president: Orro GUESSENHAINER; 

Secretary: Epwin L. SEABROOK; 

Treasurer: W. A. FINGLEs; ° 

Trustees: FRANK HILver, Davin M. HaIrnes, and 
GrorGE L. LANDGERDEN. 

Ample provision had been made for the entertain- 
ment of the ladies during the Convention; and much 
credit is due to the committee of ladies who carried 
out the program to the entire satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment of all concerned. 

Through the untiring efforts of the Convention 
Committee, under the able chairmanship of Paul L. 
Biersach, the machinery of the meeting operated with- 
out missing a single cylinder-stroke and as smoothly 
as perfect engine. The Association voted to hold its 
next convention in Columbus, Ohio. 





PROMINENT MANUFACTURER IS TO 
ADDRESS MEETING OF CHICAGO 
SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS. 


What the manufacturers of Illinois are doing to 
help improve the conditions under which every one 
in the country is working will be explained at the next 
monthly meeting of the Allied Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Association of Chicago, which is to be held in 
the rooms of the Hardware Club of Chicago Tuesday 
evening, June 18, 1918. “John L. Lovett, Assistant 
Secretary of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
has promised to attend the meeting and to tell the as- 
sembly what has already been accomplished in this 
direction and what has been planned for the immedi- 
ate future. 
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As the head of the War Industries Board of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, Mr. Lovett is in 
close touch with the situation and he has much inter- 
esting and valuable information to impart. Hence the 
sheet metal contractor who misses this meeting will 
suffer a loss which cannot be estimated in dollars and 
cents. The speaker has some new and startling rea- 
sons to advance in behalf of co-operation. At the 
present time, this country does not hold a man big 
enough to run any business alone. 

Frank R. Cooke, the forceful and alert secretary of 
the Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Chicago is sending out the following notice to the 
members of his organization, urging attendance at the 
forthcoming monthly session: 

“Your ancestors might tell you what they did dur- 
ing war times to keep their business going but your 
ancestors never saw a war like this. The question is, 
what are we going to do’? This is the time your Asso- 
ciation is going to be of great help. It is a clearing 
house of ideas and if you ever needed ideas, you need 
them now. Come up to the Hardware Club, Ran- 
dolph and Dearborn Streets, Tuesday, June 18th, 1918, 
at 8 P. M.” 





TRUTH IS AN ACHIEVEMENT. 





It is a mistaken notion to think that truth is a thing 
which discloses itself without effort on our part. To 
know the truth about a commodity, for example, we 
must study that commodity. Its quality and work- 
manship must be learned by investigation and exam- 
ination. When gained by this process, truth is an 
achievement. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Miami Gasolene Engines. 
From the Utgard Hardware Company, Amherst, Wisconsin. 
Please inform us where the Miami Gasolene En- 
gines are made. 
Ans.—Middletown Machine Company, Middletown, 


Ohio. 


Address of Fuller Warren Company. 
From The D. Moore Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada. 
Kindly give us the address of the western plant of 


the Fuller Warren Company. 
Ans.—They are in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Parker Sheet Metal Screws. 
From Weissmiller and Armstrong, 123 South Washington 
Street, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
Can you tell us if there is a firm in Chicago han- 


dling Parker sheet metal screws? 

Ans.—You can obtain these from the Friedley- 
Voshardt Company, 733 South Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago. 

Royal Ball Bearing Lawn Mower. 


From the Haas Plumbing Company, El Paso, IIl. 
Where can we obtain repairs for the Royal Ball 


Bearing Lawn Mower? 

Ans.—This is made by E. C. Stearns and Company, 
450 Oneida Street, Syracuse, New York, and you can 
secure repairs from them. 





Unusual business now means resumption of business 
as usual later. 
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Aah 1.264.917 





1,264,908. 
Aug. 26, 1916. 

1,264,914. Knife-Rest. 
Filed June 9, 1917. 

1,264,917. Strainer-Holder. Irving A. Green, Worcester, 
Mass., assignor to Wire Goods Company. Filed June 5, 1915. 

1,264,918. Reel. J. Birchard Green, Chicago, Ill., assignor 
to Chicago Steel & Wire Company, Chicago, Ill. Filed June 
7, 1915. 

1,264,936. Window Attachment. 
Branch, N. Y. Filed Dec. 4, 1917. 

1,264,940. Dolly for Washing-Machines. 
Johnson, Muskegon, Mich. Filed Oct. 15, 1915. 

1,264,967. Door-Fastening. Charles M. Ohlsen, Chicago, 
Ill. Filed Sept. 22, 1917. 

1,264,993. Wiye-Driving Tool. 
Edward Strohackér, Freeport, Ill. 


Oil-Can. John J. Drury, Troy, Ohio. Filed 


Clara Fresh, New Bedford, Mass. 


Clarence J. Huth, North 


John D. A. 


Louis Strohacker and 


Filed Mar. 29, 1917. 


1,264,038. Fishing-Reel. Phillip H. Bieman, St. Louis 
Park, Minn. Filed Apr. 24, 1917. 

1,264,087. Cooking-Fork. William Hawkings Johnson, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Filed July 20, 1917. 

1,265,116. Culinary Implement. Sarah J. Rogers, Rich- 
mond, Mo. Filed Jan. 15, 1917. 


1,265,136. Combination-Padlock. George Tavra, Eureka, 
Filed July 26, 1917. 

_ 1,265,139. Clothes-Pin. 
Ohio Filed Nov. 16, 1915. 


Cal. 
Leonidas L. Tittle, Jr., Dayton, 


_ 1,265,141. Clamping-Tool. William Trippe, Holstein, Mo. 
Filed Dec. 24, 1917. 

1,265,148. Odorless Garbage-Receptacle. Emmet J. War- 
ren, Detroit, Mich. Filed Apr. 16, 1917. 

1,265,178. Hedge Trimmer. William R. Combouzou, 
Baton Rouge, La. Filed Aug. 27, 1917. 
, 1,265,218. Bench Vise. John R. Long, Akron, Ohio. 
Filed July 23, 1917. 

1,265,229. Door Operating Mechanism. Louis Meyer, 


Milford. Ill. Filed June 27, 1917. 
1,265,241. Flat Iron Heater. 
Fla. Filed July 9, 1917. 
1,265,260. Clothes Pin. 
Filed Feb. 19, 1915. 
1,265,276. Ax. William M. Stephens, Equinunk, Pa. Filed 
June 17, 1916. 


Paul S. Myrick, Tampa, 


Helene Sebree, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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NEW PATENTS. 























1,265,277. Saw Set. 
Filed June 21, 1917. 
1,265,289. Gearing for Washing Machines. ana H. 
Benjamin, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to Solomon DD. Gug- 
genheim, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed May 27, 1915. 
1,265,303. Combined Furnace Poker and Clinker [xtrac- 
Harry S. Dailey, Bellefontaine, Ohio. Filed March ai, 


William I!. Strickland, Bristol, Va. 


tor. 
1917. 

1,265,304. Dbor Catch. Charles J. Davidson, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. Filed July 23, 1917. 


1,265,320. Cork Extractor. Frederick M. Gaynor, Jersey 


City, N. J. Filed April 7, 1916. 

1,265,359. Metal Cutting Tool. Edmund Burke Moore, 
Springfield, Vt. Filed Aug. 16, 1917. 

1,265,363. Adjustable Hinge. Charles H. Nixon, Detroit, 
Mich. Filed March 23, 1917. 


1,265,424. Lock. William Nixon Butler, Prairie Grove, 
Filed Feb. 6, 1918. 

1,265,436. Clothes Line and Locking Pin Therefor. 

liam R. Derr and Samuel Smith, New York, N. Y. 

Aug. 21, 1917. 

1,265,468. Level. 
Filed Sept. 18, 1917. 

1,265,481. Insect Trap. William A. Mosby, San Antonio, 
Tex., assignor of one-half to Robert M. Lother, San Antonio, 
Tex. Filed Oct. 3, 1916. 

1,265,500. Level. John A. Payne and Henry FE. Cunning: 
ham, Little Rock, Ark. Filed April 16, 1913. 

1,265,524. Indoor Clothes Rack. Fred A. Sandmann, 
3rooklyn, N. Y., assignor of one-half to Harry EK. Bartow, 
New York, N. Y. Filed Aug. 25, 1917. 

1,265,530. Gearing. August E. Schuette and Julius H. 
Kintzele, St. Louis, Mo., assignors, by mesne assignments, 


Ark. 
Wil- 
Filed 


Chresten Torben Madsen, Oakland, Cal. 


to St. Louis Washing Machine Company. Filed Sept. 25, 
1916. 
1,265,532. Race Knife. Ozbert M. Scott, Seattle, Wash, 


Filed’ May 7, 1917. 


1,265,600. Pie Crimper. John H. Brewer, Silverton, Ore. 
Filed May 29, 1917. 
1,265,611. Combination Boiler and Roaster Camby 


Clarke, Peck, Mich. Filed July 17, 1917. 

1,265,620. Clothes Line Holder and Fastener. Michael 
F. Cubiac, Detroit, Mich., assignor of forty-eight one-hun- 
dredths to John A. Swanson, Detroit, Mich. Filed May 19, 
1916. 


ME See 


ee eae ae 
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PENDING PRICE READJUSTMENTS ARE 
TOPIC IN THE STEEL TRADE. 


The matter of non-essentials having been settled 
in a large measure, the steel trade is now discussing 
the topic of price readjustments at the end of the 
current month. Inasmuch as the Government at pres- 
ent is the principal consumer of steel, the argument 
that high prices bring better tax returns no longer is 
pertinent, and the chances are that the Government 
will insist on lower prices. The profits of the steel 
companies at the present prices, even after deductions 
for taxes, compare more than favorably with the best 
years of the steel industry. Profits during the last 
quarter, after deductions for taxes, exceeded the. av- 
erage profits in the best years by about 40 per cent. 
The deductions, however, did not take into considera- 
tion the probable increase in the tax rate, and if the 
double taxation plan proposed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury is adopted, the steel companies must provide 
more money from surplus or from later earnings. 

A good part of the taxes collected for the year, as 
a result of the high tax rate, will come indirectly from 
the pockets of commercial consumers, and the public, 
rather than from the Government. Until a month or 
more ago the Government took hardly more than 50 
per cent of the steel produced, and before that a good 
deal went abroad. From now on the Government will 
be the principal consumer, and if high prices are 
allowed to stand, the Government will simply pay the 
trade for the privilege of collecting in taxes money 
paid for steel. Owing to the belief in the trade that 
the part of the steel that goes into permanent construc- 
tion for the benefit of the Allies should pay the market 
price, a strong case for the continuance of prices may 
be made. 

Earnings for the June quarter are expected to be 
greater, but if taxes are doubled the deduction will be 
greatly increased, and it is doubtful whether in the 
end they will equal the net for the first quarter. Costs 
also have increased, and if the prices are decreased 
there will be little left for taxes. The freight rate 
increases, in addition to increased wages, have added 
considerably to the cost of production and brought a 
reduction in the net. Prices, however, on the average 
return about $40 a ton more for steel than were re- 
turned by the prices of 1907. 


STEEL. 

A general survey of the steel trade discloses the 
fact that, in the main, the trade has abandoned all 
thought of commercial business. Many makers admit 
that they misjudged the demands for war steel, and 
are agreed that every effort must be put forth to 
meet the requirements. The factor which the trade left 


out of calculation was the increase in the demand. 





It was assumed at first that the needs of the Govern- 
ment and the Allies had been fairly well defined. It 
now appears that the final demands upon the trade 
may prove greater than those anticipated. This is 
illustrated by the announcement that England would 
build additional shipyards and probably rely on this 
country for the steel for ships. These yards will sup- 
plement additional yards in this country. Although 
the plate output has been greatly increased the re- 
quirements will absorb every ton. 


COPPER. 

The feature of the copper market is still the 
enormous consumption of the metal, requiring every 
produced ton, and allowing no accumulation of any 
emergency reserve. 
production for the current year will probably show a 
material increase over the past year, when the high 
record of over 2,400,000,000 pounds was made. 

There are still many requests for quick delivery on 
account of the anxiety of consumers to avoid the 
higher freight, but the producers’ committee, while 
dealing as fairly as possible, does not depart from the 
rules of priority for war orders. 

There is no change in the production outlook which 
continues to look well for a steady increase. About 
all the big producers have now got practically back 


As far as can be judged now, the 


to normal, and while in some of the financial press it is 
stated that on account of the price not having been 
increased, some of the small producers are suspending 
operations, the facts are that as far as known, only 
one company, whose annual output was at the rate 
of about 150 tons per annum, has stopped operations. 

Although a few copper consumers report that ship- 
ments are not coming forward as rapidly as needed, 
domestic melters generally are well supplied. Since 
June 1st, the Copper Producers’ Committee apparently 
has been freer in meeting home requirements, this 
action doubtless being prompted by encouraging re- 
ports from all producing interests. Notwithstanding 
the disappointment and possibly some resentment of 
a few copper producers because of the refusal of the 
War Industries Board to permit an advance in the 
selling price of copper at this time, large consuming 
interests believe that 23.50 cents is fair not only for 
consumers but also for producers. 





TIN. 

The United States Government is being urged to 
take the tin position seriously in hand, and to make a 
start by affording every possible facility for importing 
concentrates from South America, if necessary assum- 
ing responsibility for the requisite shipping and finan- 
cial arrangements. It is also represented that pri- 
ority orders should be granted to enable the rapid com- 
pletion and extension of United States tin smelters, 
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and of orders for mining plant for Bolivia. 
conserving the use of tin have made considerable 
headway, but more than this is necessary if the Amer- 
ican situation is to be brought more nearly to normal, 
to which end efforts are imperatively needed to stimu- 
late supplies. America has had a full share of Straits 
tin since the war, and has made good use of her rela- 
tively favorable facilities for securing direct supplies 
from China and the Dutch Indies, but the intention is 
now to render United States consumers less 
pendent than heretofore upon imported tin. Hence 
the growth of the United States smelting industry at 
the hands of the American Smelting and Refining 
Company, and the Williams-Harvey group, in which 
latter concern the National Lead Company of America 
and the Patino Mining interests of Bolivia, are also 
interested. The plant under construction near New 
York ought to have been completed before now, but 
by next month it should be producing 10 tons a day. 
The combined ultimate capacity of the American 
smelters will be about 30,000 tons of tin a year. The 
total Bolivian shipments in 1916 were 21,000 tons fine 
(about 16,000 tons to the United Kingdom and about 
5,000 tons to America) while out of the 25,500 tons 
fine, shipped last year, 18,500 tons were headed to Eng- 
land and 7,000 tons to America. 


de- 


LEAD. 

The lead market is quiet at 7.30 cents St. Louis. 
Beyond dispute, there is a degree of scarcity of the 
metal which, in peace times, would have the effect of 
raising the prices. Right now the price could be bid 
up with ease, but nearly everybody realizes that a run- 
a-way market would immediately compel government 
action, and there is no wish for that if it can be 
avoided. 

The government requirements are very large, which 
of course are being given the preference by the pro- 
ducers, and other buyers must be satisfied to get along 
with less, if necessary, than they could actually use. 

It is reported that the leading interest is virtually 
sold up for June and July and is declining to enter 
orders from its regular customers except here and 
there a small quantity for important work. Other 
producers claim to be in about the same condition so 
the amount of lead offered for shipment during the 
next six weeks is very small, 


BAR SOLDER. 

There are no changes in the Chicago market, the 
present figures being as follows: Warranted 50-50. 
per pound 57 cents; Commercial 45-55, per pound, 
52'4 cents; Plumbers’, per pound 4714 cents. 


SPELTER. 
Louis spelter market is firm at 7.37% 
cents. Business is not very active, but the reason for 
that is there is so little spelter on the market for sale. 
More than half a dozen producers are not offering 
anything, and those that are quoting are limiting their 
offerings to small amounts. 


The St. 
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SHEETS. 

While virtually all of the output of sheets is entering 
into the manufacture of war essentials, there is not an 
entirely clear understanding as to the rank of priority 
that should be given to users. In order to clear up the 
situation, it is said to be proposed to work out an 
official classification. 
is being maintained at approximately 85 per cent of 


Production in the sheet industry 
capacity. Some makers are rolling altogether from 
bessemer sheet bars. The scarcity of steel makes it 
improbable that improvement in production will de- 
velop. In fact, this shortage, together with the hot 
weather, may be expected to curtail production fur- 
ther. 


TIN PLATE. 

The price of tin continues to increase and it is 
said that some makers of tin plate in the United 
States have had to pay as high as $1 a pound for this 
metal. The levels paid by consumers in this country 
are said to exceed by 15 to 20 cents a pound those 
paid by British users. These high costs are one factor 
which leads some makers of tin plate to feel that the 
Government should grant an increase in price begin- 
ning July 1. 

Confidence is now felt in Washington that there 
will be a full supply of tin plate for all the canning 
crops this summer. The new regulations of the War 
Industries Board, placing food products on the pre- 
ferred list for supplies of commercial steel, do not 
impose any restriction on tin plate production that was 
not already in force by action of the tin plate mills 
under general requests or instructions from Wash- 
ington. 


OLD METALS. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district, which 
may be considered nominal, are as follows: Old steel 
axles, $41.52; old iron axles, $41.52; steel springs, 
$30.36; Number 1 wrought iron, $30.36; Number | 
cast iron, $27.00 to $27.50, all net tons. Prices for 


non-ferrous metals are as follows, per pound: Light 


copper, 19 cents; light brass, 11'4 cents; lead, 534 
cents ; zinc, 4% cents; cast aluminum, 22 cents. 
PIG IRON. 
It is estimated that the Government will take at 


least 85 per cent of the pig iron output for strictly 
war purposes, so that the prospects for commercial 
supplies are correspondingly reduced. 

There is immense questioning on the part of iron 
founders in regard to their supplies of iron and coke. 
The most familiar form of the inquiry is as to whether 
or not the Government is going to put them out of 
Certainly that is the last thing the Govern 
Every effort will be exerted to keep 


business. 
ment wishes. 
business at a flood level. To finance the war money 
must be abundant, and the only way in which this can 
be achieved is to keep production and demand as well 
at the top notch. The consumptive power of the gen 
eral public depends entirely on the prosperity of the 


country. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly, 





























METALS. _ LEAD. , AUGERS. BEATERS. 
American Pig ae ssesscccceee BF 90 Boring Machine........». saaeaall 60% | Carpet. Per écs. 
eee eeeerees eeeeeereeereeee 8. ecece eee eeesereesseses Nets No. a7 Tinned Spring Wire. £1 10 
| Sheet. Carpenter's Nui....... +++ +++ -508&10% No. is ire coppered. 1 40 
| Pullcoils.........per 100 Ibs.$10 25 a ee = 
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I ve 200 Bonney’s......... ‘i . No. 507 Dover........ 
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Lake Sup. Charcoal. es 37 50 Ber tin. eeeeee seeeeeee eeeee 1 No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned.” 3 i0 
Malleable....... eeccce ° 33 50, aes ia ta Post Hole. No 3 : = 3 30 
° o “ oe 
| Diewell,S-toeh...- rer doe-$iz S| Noe oS oo 1) 4% 
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TIN PLATES. | BELLOWS. 
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: 4 15 Carpenters’. Snell's * a = 15% 8 9 10 12 
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